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american craftsmen’s council 


FIRST SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


PROSPECTS AND CHALLENGES 1960 


August 30, 31, and September 1 
University of California, Goleta, California 
CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
Keynote address by Mario Ciampi, Architect 
PANEL 1—Lloyd Kiva, Hudson Roysher, Bob Stocksdale, Bob Winston— 
CRAFTSMEN REQUIRE MARKETS—A discussion of various business practices 
and business ethics—direct sales, contract and commission work, co-op shops, 
and commercial centers—now in operation in the Southwest. 
PANEL 2—Connie Grothkopp, Freda Koblick, Sam Maloof— 
MARKETS REQUIRE PRODUCTION—The concern of craftsmen with regard to 


quality, quantity and workshop ethics related to production of the individual, 
custom work, and design with industry in the Southwest. 


PANEL 3—Trude Guermonprez, Vivika Heino, Svetozar Radakovich, Dean Strawn— 
PRODUCTION REQUIRES TRAINING—An exploration of educational practices 
and ethics for the craftsmen in the Southwest. 


Gurdon Woods, Director of California School of Fine Arts in San 
Francisco, will moderate the panels. 


Registration fee $5.00 for individual American Craftsmen’s Council mem- 
bers and $10.00 for non-members. Room and board for the entire confer- 
ence includes six meals and two nights lodging $18.00 (single room occupancy ) 
$16.90 (double room occupancy). 


For reservations write Marcia Chamberlain, Southwest Regional Repre- 
sentative ACC, 1725 Washington Street, San Francisco 9, California. 


AMACO 


has everything for the ceramic crattsman 
FOR POTTERY AND METAL ENAMELING « POTTERS 
CLAYS * GLAZES * DECORATING COLORS + METAL ENAMELS 


, | ; 
free catalog o iM OGELE GY: 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
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wool and cotton double weave 

hanging, 106” x 24”, won a § Art Nouveau by Hedy Backlin 
Bronze Medal for Ted Hallman 
of Souderton (Pa.) at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts’ 
current exhibition, “Designer- 
Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960.” Story : Exhibitions 
on page 12. Photo: F. Boesch. 
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S3rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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David R. Campbell, President. 
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yeor and higher, includes sub- 
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gle copy: $1.00. Second class 
postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. The complete contents of 
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is indexed in the Art index, 
available in public libraries. 
Microfilm edition available to 
libraries and individuals from 
University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











announcing 


an 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


and 


EXHIBIT 


of 


JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


for Home and Synagogue 


SPRING, 1961 
The Jewish Museum of 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


For further information, write to 
The Jewish Museum 


kifth Avenue at 92nd Street, N. Y. 











p—SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


yy» (Curiosa . . . Exotic Things . . . 


ja gene RE PACKAGE—-30 to 50 asst’d rough, color- 
crystailine gems; % to %”. All for $1.00 
TERRAG OTTA IDOLS—-strange, lovely, haunting, heads 
& masks, 1,000 yrs. old from Teotihuacan. Guaranteed 
originals (not copies). 1 to 2” size. $3.00 ea.: 2 for $5.00. 





3 We pay postage and texes. Your order is your complete ost. { 





SAM KRAMER’S GEM CAGING KIT —now anyone can 
make “real” jewelry. Contains 2 prs. jeweler’s pliers, 
3 rough gems, plenty of sterling chain, wire, attachments. 
etc. Simple complete directions. All for $5.00. 
PRECIOUS WOOD SAMPLER—bDiocks & slabs, Congo & macassar 
ebony; arnaranth; lignum vitae; coco-bolo; koromunde!; tropical rose- 
wood: rosewood: rare & colorful. All labelled, 5 Ibs. Asst'd. 50. 
ELEPHANT IVORY—ass’t chunks, rods, pieces. Seasoned solid. 
Fascinating to work. % Ib. $1.75; full Ib. 50. 
GIANT GABOON PORCUPINE QUILLS cucceding’y strange and 
wonderful. 7 to 14” long. 20 for $1.00; 100 for $4.50 





} ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—NO WAITING! ; 





#2314: BLACK STAR SAPPHIRES enuine precious gems with mys- 
terious internal starlight, %” oval, $12.50; %” round, $8.50 pr 
JEWELER’'S CEMEN use with all stones, materials, caps, findings 
and all household mending. Giant tube $1.00 

M27A: STERLING CAPS —cement on drops, baroque, irregular, tapered 
stones. Opens, closes to fit. $2.00 doz.; large 4 for 00 

MGA: DROP - ge ey | Simple dome & link. Attach 
capped, caged stones, charms, etc ¢ pr.; $5.00 dz. pr 


; RUSH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOE! ; 








STERLING WIRE—22 ga. Butter soft. For caging baroque & rough 
stones, shells, etc. Lots of other uses. 6 ft. $1.00 
BLACK BAROQUE PEARIS. chimre ridescent 
. 15¢ ea.: $7.50 dz.; much larger undrilled, $2.00 « ea 
UE GUTTA. PERCHA BEADS—tubular black, 3 doz. $1.00; 
faceted lustre glas« beads. 85¢ doz.. old Venetian tubular. $1.00 doz 


ERATU PACK — ineludes mous. 

catalog (25¢); set of 3 ittustrated articles on jeweilry-making & gems 

(45¢) ; new illustrated instructions on bead-stringing (i0¢); & thrown-in-free, 

a reprint from Sat. Eve.Post about Sam's personal and artistic life. All for 75¢. 
#3138: he ey TURQUOISE— intense blue, pf web matrix, ovoid 
cabs, 5/16” 1/2” Duge bargain, $1.00 ea.; 6 asst’d. $5.00. 

MIRACLE SorT SOLDER—melts at mere caress of flame, solders all 
metals, needs no flux. Not glue, but true solder. Trial | ft. length 50¢. 
Be. APRICAN FETICH BEADS—hand cut bone, unusual, 65¢ doz. 


Order teday! Your money back if net highly delighted ; 


SAM KRAMER... Newvoutnnr 


= 
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CALENDAR 


Arkansas 
PRAIRIE GROVE. Sept. 3-5. 8th Clothesline Art and Craft Fair at 


Prairie Grove Battlefield Park 


California 
SACRAMENTO. Aug. 3/1-Sept. 11. California Fair and Exposition 


fug. 1-25. Fibers, Tools and Weaves (ACC)} at Crocker Gallery 
SANTA BARBARA. July 10-Aug. 2]. Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk 
Art Collection (AFA) at Museum of Art. 

fug. 30-Sept. 1. Fibers, Tools and Weaves (ACC) at University 
of California; the Southwest Regional Conference of ACC will 
also be held during this time at the University 


Connecticut 
GuILFoRD. July /4-16, Guilford Craft Fair, sponsored by Society 


of Connecticut Craftsmen, on the Green 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON. Thru Ju/y 17. Contemporary American Glass (Smith 


sonian) at National Housing Center 
Georgia 
cotumBus. Thru July 17. The Story of American Glass (Smith 
sonian) at Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts, Inc 
Ilinois 
CHICAGO. At Art Institute of Chicago 
Thru July 17. European and American Glass 
Thru Sept. 11. Jewelry by Christian Schmidt 
July 22-Nov. 11. China Trade Porcelain 
ROCKFORD. Sept. //. 12th Annual Greenwich Village Fair at 
Burpee Art Gallery 


lowa 
DES MOINES. Thru Aug. 1/5. Contemporary French Tapestries 


(Smithsonian) at Des Moines Art Center 


Massachusetts 
GLOUCESTER. July 24-Aug. 13. Cape Ann Festival of Arts and 


Crafts at Gloucester High School 

Michigan 

peTroit. Thru Sept. 4. John S. Newberry Collect-on of Ceramics 
and Watercolors at Detroit Institute of Arts 

TRAVERSE City. Aug. /8-2/. Northwestern Michigan Artists and 
Craftsmen 10th Annual at Northwestern Michigan College 

New Hampshire 

GILFORD. Aug. 2-6. League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
Craftsmen’s Fair at Belknap Mt. Recreation Area 

MANCHESTER. Thru July 17. Greek Costumes and Embroideries 
(Smithsonian) at Currier Gallery 

SHARON. Sept. 25-Oct. 8. Ceramics by Gerald Williams at Sharon 
Arts Center 


New York 
ALBANY. Aug. /-3/. Contemporary American Glass (Smithsonian) 


at Albany Institute of History of Art 
BINGHAMTON. Aug. &-/3. 7th Annual York State Craft Fair. spo 
ored by the York State Craftsmen, at Harpur College 
BROOKLYN. Thru Sept. 5. American Quilts and Coverlets 
Brooklyn Museum 
CHATHAM. Thru Aug. 15. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) 
Shaker Museum 
COOPERSTOWN. July 30-Aug. 25. 25th Annual Summer Exhibitior 
of Cooperstown Art Association 
FLORIDA. At The Craft Barn 
Thru Aug. |. Fused glass by Priscilla Porter 
dug. 3-Sept. 6. Silver by Kurt Matsdorf 
NEW YORK City. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
July 20-Sept. 4. Group exhibition of woodwork in Little Gallery 
selections from permanent collection in Members Gallery 
Thru Sept. 11. Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 
Thru Aug. 5. Arts of Belgium at Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc 
Thru August. Logic and Magic of Color at Cooper Union 
Thru Sept. 5. Benin, Nigerian art at Carlebach Gallery 
Thru Sept. 6. Art Nouveau at Museum of Modern Art. 
Thru Sept. 11. Primitive Art from the Lipchitz Collection at 
Museum of Primitive Art. 
SYRACUSE. Sept. 2-10. Contemporary Craft Exhibit, assembled by 
the ACC and the York State Craftsmen, at Art Gallery 





uTica. Thru July 24. Utica Outdoor Show of Arts and Crafts at 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute. 


North Carolina _ 
ASHEVILLE. July 18-22. Southern Highland Handicraft Guild Crafts 


man’s Fair at City Auditorium 
Ohio 
CLEVELAND. At the Cleveland Museum of Art 
Thru July 24. The Seven Metals of Africa; Gandhara Sculpture 


from Pakistan Museums 
Thru Aug. 7. Herbs in Art 


Oklahoma 
OKLAHOMA cITy. Thru sg. 25. Forms From Israel (AFA) at 


Oklahoma Art Center 

Oregon 

GRESHAM. Aug. 4-/3. Contemporary Finnish Rugs (Smithsonian) 
it Multnomah County Fair 

PORTLAND. Thru July 24. 20th-Century Design at Portland Art 
Museum 


Pennsylvania 
sTROUDSBURG. July 28-30. Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen’s Fair 


it State Teachers College 

Tennessee 

NASHVILLE. Thru Aug. 15. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen at George 
Peabody College for Teachers 

Texas 

FORT WORTH. Aug. /-3/. The Story of American Glass (Smith 
sonian) at Fort Worth Art Center 


Vermont 
sToweE. July 23-31. All-Vermont Crafts Show sponsored by Stowe 


Artists and Craftsmen 

Virginia 

VIRGINIA BEACH. July 7-//. Sth Annual Boardwalk Art Show at 
Virginia Beach 


Washington 
SEATTLE Thru due 2/1 Treasures of Japan at Seattle Museum 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 

21ST CERAWVIC NATIONAL, open to all American and Canadian pot 
ters, sculptors and enamelists, is one of the outstanding competi 
tive events in the ceramics field. The Ceramic National is spon 
sored biennially by the Everson Museum of Art (formerly the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts). It will open in Syracuse (Novem 
ber 13-January 8) and will afterward circulate to leading U. S 
museums. Entries will be screened at regional centers before 
final judging. The schedule for regional screening is: Cleveland 
Museum of Art, August 31, September 1, 2; San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, September 6, 7, 8; Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
September 8, 9; Los Angeles County Art Institute, September 12, 
13; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, September 12, 13; Henry Gal- 
lery, University of Washington, September 13, 14; Georgia Mu 
seum of Art, University of Georgia, September 14, 15; Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis, September 20, 21, 22; Everson Museum of 
irt, Syracuse, September 21, 22, 23. William Hull, director of the 
Everson Museum and John Rutter, assistant director, will select 
entries at regional centers. Members of the final jury of awards 
and circuit selection are: Hedy Backlin, curator of decorative 
irts, Cooper Union Museum, N. Y. C.; H. Harvard Arnason, 
director, Walker Art Center; and Thomas S. Tibbs, director, Des 
Moines Art Center. Prizes totaling an approximate $3,000 to be 
uwarded. For information write the Everson Museum of Art, 407 
James Street, Syracuse 3, N. Y 


REGIONAL 

KANSAS DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN ANNUAL at the University of Kan 
sas, October 30-November 20, is open to those who reside or have 
resided in Kansas and residents of Kansas City (Mo.). Work 
eligible: ceramics, silversmithing, weaving, jewelry, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes totaling $1,000. Fee: $3. Entry cards and work due October 
16-19. Information obtainable from Marjorie Whitney, Depart- 
ment of Design, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


WEAVERS! 





GET A GRANT ALL-PURPOSE 
ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER 


AT THE SENSATIONAL PRICE OF 50 
S man 


With the cost of materials going up, Grant 
Hand Weaving Supply Co. recently raised 
the price of its popular all-purpose Electric 
Bobbin Winder to $25.50. But for a limited 
tame we're holding the price down to 
$23.50 to give readers of Craft Horizons a 
chance to take advantage of old prices 
Save money! Order your new winder today 


Grant All-purpose Electric Bobbin Winde: . — 
rheostat controlled footswitch, fingertip od- HAND WEAVING 
justment, winds bobbins, spools, quills, tubes. SUPPLY CO. 
cones, etc, quick and efficient 295 W. Ist North, 
Provo, Utah 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HAND WEAVERS 


Enamel Powder 


Paasche Spraying 
Equipment 


Dremel Power Tools 
L & L Kilns 

Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings & Chain 


Hotpak Kilns 


we COrErNLe FORE FO 6 
neOwL ane Fane « 


— Glass Ice Colors 
% Enameling Accessories 
NEW... for Enamelists ... Ceramists ... Glass Decorators! 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- 
log. We offer a full line . . . a single source . . . low prices 
fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! 
THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 





Th C. Thompson Co.—Dept. CH 
1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 





Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enameling supplies. 
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. Representing the finest 

good design contemporary jewelry 

‘ bs by leading artists of 
is timeless two continents. 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings 
Custom work—redesigning. 


design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 











for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog +60 


aK ALLCRAFT roox & suppty company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 











CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


4Ul orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 


65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 











/, 


O. 
~ 


SMELTING & REF i ye . 
1710 Jackson St. © xox > wire? 


NEW CATALOG 958C AVAILABLE ON REQU tubing 
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LETTERS 


OUR PAST IS PRESENT 
Sirs 
Way back sometime, your article on Joseph Meert’s fused glass 
panels stimulated my curiosity. What seems like ages later, after 
much digging and babying the glass and kilns, | am preparing the 
manuscript and samples for 250 illustrations for Ceramics Monthly's 
“Handbook on Glass.” It all started through your article so long 
ago 
KAY KINNEY 
Laguna Beach, Calif 
The article which appeared in the March/April 1956 issue of CRAFT 
HORIZONS elicited wide response from serious craftsmen and sub- 
sequent experimentation in many workshops and universities —Ed 


Sirs 
I recently picked up a copy of your fine magazine, two years old, 
in which there is an excellent and magnificently illustrated article 
on Jan de Swart's experiments in plastics (January/February 1958) 
It is too late now to offer a correction to the one sentence in 
that article with which I took issue, but the information may still 
be of interest to your readers 
“The pity is.” the author wrote, “that almost none of this 
plastic raw material is currently available in small amounts to 
craftsmen, even though not expensive in carload lots.” 
I think your readers should know that just the opposite is true 
In almost every large city there is a plastics warehouse o1 
store which has a good range of plastics available in small quantity 
to the artist-craftsman or hobbyist. Where local selections are 
limited, you may order by mail from one of the larger distributors 
Our own firm has branches and warehouses in fifteen cities, in 
addition to our mail order business. Aside from a $3 minimum 
order requirement, there is no restriction on the purchase of more 
than 30 materials in our catalog 
In addition, scrap pieces suitable for many kinds of craft work 
may be purchased from your local plastics warehouse at a fraction 
of the cost of new material. At Wayne State University, Detroit, 
for instance, the sculpture classes of Professor G. Alden Smith 
almost every year carry out a project in scrap Plexiglas 
I can think of only one material of interest to artist-craftsmen 
on which there is a minimum size limitation. For the execution of 
large, complex transparent pieces, acrylic hobbing material is 
usually better than Plexiglas because it is softer and more easily 
worked. This material is available only on special order in 
minimum sizes of one square foot, one inch thick. The maximum 
size is 11 by 24 by 24 inches. Average waiting time for delivery is 
about three weeks 
ROBERT JACOB 
President, Cadillac Plastic & Chemical Co 
Detroit, Mich 


CALLING ALL WOODWORKERS 
Sirs: 
It appears to me from reading CRAFT HORIZONS that furniture mak 
ing is the poor relation of the crafts in America and that very 
little interest is shown in it, compared with the attention given to, 
say, pottery and textiles. If this is true, I should be most grateful 
if you could suggest an explanation, because here in Great Britain 
I would have thought there was more life and promise and orig- 
inality in furniture than in any of the other crafts—and that more 
people might be able to make a living in that area. 

KENNETH HUDSON 

Bristol, England 


PATS 
Sirs 
We have found CRAFT HORIZONS to be very useful in relation to 
classroom work in our ceramics department. We also feel that it 
is the outstanding American published craft magazine 
WILLIAM A. HOPFMAN, JR. 
The Art Institute of Chicago 





WHAT CRITERIA FOR THE CRAFTS 

Nationwide response was provoked by publication in the ACC 
Forum, March/April issue, of a tape recorded discussion held by 
members of the ACC Board of Trustees on the subject “Designed 
and Handcrafted for Use’—theme of the “Designer-Craftsmen 
U.S.A. 1960” exhibition at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
(N.Y.C.) on pages 12-27 of this issue. Here are recent letters 
received in answer to the discussion. (For other opinions see CRAF1 


HORIZONS, May/June 1960, page 57.) 


Sirs: 
Marguerite Wildenhain’s remarks in the ACC Forum of the March 
April issue seem to show a lack of sympathy with an artist's point 
of view. She appears to be asking for an organization composed 
not of artist-craftsmen, but of engineering-craftsmen. For it is 
engineers who solve problems of utility 
It is not for their usefulness that objects of past cultures are 
now prized and preserved in museums, but rather because of their 
esthetic qualities. We, in a completely dissimilar culture, can con 
tinue to enjoy those objects, even though their original use may 
have long been forgotten 
As an artist, my primary concern is to create an object of beauty 
which will be an experience for the viewer; its function—to help 
the observer expand his vision and enrich his life 
KAYLA SELZER 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


Sirs 
1. The antidote to the “accidental effort” could hardly by found 
n the large group show, be it functional or non-functional. The 
solution lies in the one-man show, where the direction of the 
individual craftsman can be followed through a broader repre 
sentation of his work. If this type of exhibit were fostered, it might 
well work to the advantage, rather than to the detriment of the 
experimentalist.” After all, a gallery full of tea sets and casseroles 
can become a bit of a bore to a public which is not above making 
invidious comparisons with the elegant variety of department 
store ware. And there are those Good Design shows next door 
it the Museum of Modern Art 
2. If the supreme goal is function, then why the lust for the 
irchival setting of a museum? The rather waspish nips at painting 
ind sculpture reveal a craving for non-functional museum pres 
tige. In the case of the neo-Shaker, a little of the original Shaker 
modesty would be a mellowing influence 
3. With painting, there was once upon a time the invention of 
the camera. With the crafts, there was once upon a time the in 
vention of the assembly line. Terrible as they may appear to some, 
for others (and their number is legion) machine products can 
attain a certain beauty. Fight the machine and you joust with 
windmills 
4. Congratulations to those members of the Forum who attempted 
to inject an element of sanity into this mad tea party, particularly 
to Jackson Woolley, who maintained an admirable patience. It 
must have been a trying experience 

J. BURGESS 

Flint, Mich. 


MORE PATS 
Sirs: 
As professional craftsmen we find your magazine very stimulating, 
the best of its kind anywhere 
; NANCY AND JOHN POCOCK 


Toronto, Canada 


Sirs 
I believe your magazine to be among the very best publications 
for those who work in the field of the arts, as well as for anybody 
who wants to improve his design ideas and their materialization 
into works of quality art 
FRED GILES 
Eastern Kentucky State College 


Fine Arts Division 


America House consistently seeks to gain greater 
recognition for the creative work of outstanding 
American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 
movement in the United States is revealed in its 
presentations the year round. Catalog on request. 


AMERICA HOUSE 





/ | \ The Finest In American Handcrafts 


2 EASTS2ndST..NEWYORKCITY PLAZA3-0839 


WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 


QUALITY warns 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in your work and selection, try: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 

PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 to 


7 shade variations to each color. 


Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, Needle- 


works, Knitting and Afghans. 
If not available at your local dealers write: 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL CRAFT NEWS 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University 


e JEWELRY 

@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
@ SILVERSMITHING 
e CERAMICS 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 
Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 





CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING «: TEXTILES 


For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technician with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S.. 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi 
ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 














PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Announces the 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 20-July 9, 1960 


July 11-July 30 August 1-August 20 
Hond Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, Reloted Crofts 


Special courses in Jewelry by Miss Ann Orr who has had professional 


training ond experience in this country and in Norway 


Write the Registror 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 











eee 
Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 

Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 

Dishes, Copper, 

Brass, Pewter 





Supplied in Silver & Gold 


Solder & Fluxes 


Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 


Tumbled Stones & Accessories 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son 
709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Po. 

ne 
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AN EARLY MORNING FIRE on June |6 gutted the pottery and 
caused extensive damage to the workshop of the Bridgewater 
(Mass.) Institute of Arts and Crafts, a new cooperative which 
was being formed by Teruo Hara. One of Japan's outstanding 
contemporary potters, Hara was just at the point of accepting 
students for the summer who would not only have worked in the 
crafts, but would have designed and executed the building of 
tools, kilns and equipment as well 

Already installed at the Institute, which was housed in a con 
verted barn, were a 100 cubic foot kiln, a clay mixing machine 
and ten potter's wheels. These were lost in the fire along with 
notes collected by Hara during twelve years of research The 
Institute was located on the property of a Massachusetts citizen 
who had donated buildings for the organization. Although now 
without equipment or property, Hara still hopes to continue his 
plans. “What we need most at present,” he states, “is to find a 
new community which will help us start all over 


DAVID CAMPBELL, president of the American Craftsmen’s Council, 
has been named director of the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
in New York City. The announcement was made by Aileen O 
Webb (Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb), chairman of the board of the 
ACC. Campbell. who will continue as president of the Counc 
is filling the position formerly held by Thomas Tibbs, now 
director of the Des Moines Art Center (lowa) 


HONORARY DEGREE of Doctor of Fine Arts was awarded to Aileen 
O. Webb, founder and chairman of the board of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council. on June 3 at the California College of Arts 
and Crafts, Oakland 


A NEW CRAFTS CURRICULUM leading to a Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degree in metals or ceramics will be offered at the University 
of Illinois beginning September 1960. Professor Donald Frith will 
be in charge of the ceramics program and Professor Robert Von 


Neumann in charge of the metalcraft curriculum 


THE MICHIGAN POTTERS ASSOCIATION, organized in 1958, estab 
lished an award of $150 to be presented at the next Michigan Artist 
Craftsmen show “for a major work of ceramic pottery of the 
highest quality, based on esthetic significance and excellence of 
craftsmanship.” Michigan craftsmen interested in receiving in 
formation about the aims of the Association, which is an affiliate 
of the ACC, are invited to write to Robert Diebbol!, 5803 Mound 
Rd., LockwooJ Hills, Washington, Michigan 


THE FORMATION of an Advisory Council on the Arts to assist in 
a new program “to brighten up the public housing developments 
throughout the five boroughs of New York City was recently 
announced by the N.Y.C. Housing Authority. Roy Neuberger. 
president of the American Federation of Arts, will be chair 


man of the Council 


JAY HAMBIDGE ART FOUNDATION ’s third Seminar Symposium wil! 
be held July 18-August 31 at the Educational Art Center in Rabun 
Gap (Ga.). Featured speaker at the event—which will offer lec 
tures, demonstrat'ons and classes in handcrafts—will be Colonel 
Hobart Huson, lawyer and scholar from Refugio (Tex.), who will 
give a series of talks on the life, philosophy and times of Pythago 
ras, on whom he is a recognized authority 


ART AND CRAFT DEMONSTRATIONS wil! be a featured part of the 
Newark Museum's (N.J.) summer program this year. The demon 
strations will be held in the museum garden beginning at 12:30 
p.m. on the following dates: July 5, weaving; July 19, woodcuts; 
August 2, pottery; August 16, sculpture; and August 30, collage 


WILLIAM DEMATTEO, silversmith of Williamsburg (Va.), has been 
named as the 1960 recipient of the annual Craftsmanship Medal 
awarded by the American Institute of Architects. DeMatteo is 
“proprietor” of an authentically reconstructed silver shop in Co 
lonial Williamsburg where he uses antique tools to fashion articles 
in the manner of his 18th century predecessors 








COUNTERCUES 


For the perfect loom 
the answer is 


” 7 
Ideal for a breezeway or patio LECLER Cc 


are ceramic bells by Estelle ‘ A complete assortment of 


Halper. 24%” and 4%” high, ‘ 
they are finished in a range of looms and accessories. 


muted green, blue, purple and 
off-white glazes. $3 for the 
small bell, $7 for the large from 
Rabun Studios, Inc., 31 East 
67th Street. New York, N. ¥ Ask for free 








catalogue. 


L'ISLETVILLE 13, QUE. 








Auchor... 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 





Sturdy and handsome, designed 
for both indoor and outdoor 
use, is this reed hassock hand- Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
woven in Lisbon, Portugal. 
Standing 16” high, it can be 
turned upside down and used as Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmithing, Leather 
an attractive planter. 3.50 5 

Seis data ae) + — craft, Chains, Tubing, Gold filled wire & Sheet. 
East 49th St.. New York, N. Y 


Kilns & enameling supplies, Pewter, Copper & 





ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Soft tones of tan and gold dis- 12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N, Y. 


tinguish “Thebes,” 6’ x 10’ area 
rug designed by Cynthia Sargent 
and hand-hooked by Mexican 
craftsmen of homespun virgin 
wool. Price of rug, which is SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
moth-proofed, is $138 F.O.B LINEN—COTTON 


Mexico City, sent air freight NOVELTY YARNS 


and duty collect. Riggs-Sargent, 
Genova 34, Mexico 20, D.F bd 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on \2 Ib. tubes 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 





DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 











(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 











Sterling silver cuff links inset with cultured pearls, simple yet 
elegant enough for the most special occasion, are available with 


either a satin or shiny finish. Price, including tax, is $22.25 EpeEr ee — 
. ° . ~ . LI RATL SHOWS HI TC 
from Nanny’'s, 251 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 8, California. LITE 

ASTERS 


MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
N GORGEOUS COLORS 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely wall 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 


r--— ——(formerly Metal Goods Corporation)- —— —) 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 

1610 Hampton Avenve 

St. Lovis 10, Mo. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me free literature on making beov 
tiful trays and coasters. 

, P Please type or print 

Pillow of antique embroidered Moroccan fabric, 16” long, is 
stitched with silk thread in rich shades of plum, saffron and 
green on a background of gold wool. Pillow is stuffed with 
Dacron. $36. Karl Mann Associates, 677 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Nome 
Address 





rk of Karen Karnes, Stony Point (N.Y.), exhibited recently in New York City. See review on page 46 





The Living Crafts 


by Just Lunning, vice-president of the Artist-Craftsmen of New York 


What is a craftsman? He is a person who is impelled by an inner necessity to 
learn the language of materials and constantly explore their possibilities; to 
think of new uses for old materials, and functional, esthetic uses for new 
materials. He is one who must exercise great self-discipline and knows that 
he must be willing to labor long and lovingly before he earns his freedom of 
expression. He is one who is always making great demands upon his powers 
of choice and wisdom. He must have a knowledge of tradition in its true 
perspective and be able to judge the present on the basis of the past. He must 
have the ability to interpret what he “feel-sees” into a three-dimensional 
material in a manner suited to its use and esthetically appealing. He uses his 
judgment as an instrument, which is sensitized by the conditions of his times 
and geography as well as by the necessity of his own personal expression and 


experience. Like the musician who takes a simple little folk tune and makes 


it pulsate with symphonic flesh and blood, the artist-craftsman is one who, 


from a humble material such as clay, metal or yarn, creates an object of 
beauty to delight the senses of touch and sight as well as give comfort in use. 

The most direct link to the humanistic is the creative craftsman. Inter- 
nationally he is the one whose products speak most directly and constructively 
to his fellow men and help to bring them into closer communion. 

Thus, the hunger for the humanistic element in our surroundings is ful- 
filled. Perhaps technology will some day be able to dispense with the crafts- 
men who serve science and those who man the machines in industry. But the 
creative craftsman who searches for his own heart and mind, and is dedicated 
to serve the esthetic needs of his fellow men, will always be necessary to a 


balanced society. 























The current “Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 
1960” exhibition, which opened May 27 
and will continue to be on view through 
September 4 at the Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts in New York City, is the 
first nationwide open competition spon- 
sored by the American Craftsmen’s 
Council 1953. Theme for the 
chosen to emphasize the 


since 
competition 
particular position of the designer-crafts- 
man as both functional and esthetic de- 
signer—was established by the Council as 
“Designed and Handcrafted for Use.” 
Some 1,109 craftsmen from 44 states, 
including Alaska and Hawaii, submitted 
1,992 objects. this number, 114 
items disp!ay by a 


From 


were selected for 


N°’ that the “Designer-Craftsmen 
U.S.A. 1960” exhibition has been 
installed at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts it is possible to view and evaluate 
the results. Having been a juror for the 
1953, 


I was excited by the variety, quality and 


first Designer-Craftsmen show in 


quantity of the submissions at that time 
and, therefore, I awaited this show with 
anticipation. Like most people, I was dis- 
turbed to that from nearly 2,000 


entries only 114 pieces were accepted. It 


learn 


was inconceivable that the many capable 
craftsmen who submitted could have pro- 
duced work that was not of high enough 
quality to be shown. 

Was it the 
apathy on the part of craftsmen toward 
exhibitions? Was 
cient time allowed for preparing submis 


jury? The program? An 


producing for insuffi 


sions? Is it possible that the elimination 
of monetary prizes affected the incentive 
to produce for this show? 

that 


responsible 


These are the questions require 


consideration and 
What the Council 


this experience it will apply to 


serious 
learns from 
future 


answers. 


shows. I do not mean to give the impres- 
sion that this is not an exciting show or 
that the craftsmen whose work was ac- 
cepted are not of excellent caliber, for in 
The show has intro 
duced us to many new craftsmen and, at 


most cases they are. 


the same time, has reaffirmed the abili- 
ties of many old hands. It is true that the 


three-man jury—Alexander Girard, archi- 
tect and designer of Santa Fe (New Mex- 


ico); John Kouwenhoven, author of 
“Made in America,” professor of English 
and member of the Committee in Ameri- 
can Civilization, Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University (N.Y.C.); Charles Sawyer, 
director of the Museum of Art and 
professor at University of Michigan. 
Here follows an appraisal of the show 
its effectiveness, as well as its limita- 
tions, and its significance for the Ameri- 
Craftsmen’s Council and the craft 
movement as a whole—by David R. 
Campbell, president of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council and director of the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 


can 


The 
have 
discerning 


media are not evenly represented. 
textiles, represented by 36 
high from 


weavers as well as from professional de- 


pieces, 
received praise 
signers for industry. The use of color and 
variety of textures, without resorting to 
bizarre treatment, make this group stand 
out. There are few pieces of furniture, 
flatware and jewelry; the pottery, while 
competent, does not reflect the excitement 
and variety that one has come to expect 
in this medium. 

Let us consider this exhibition, or simi- 
lar exhibitions, against the background of 
the craft movement. During the past 
much 
made in the crafts. The quality of work 


twenty years progress has been 


has steadily improved. Craftsmen have 
been accorded increased respect. The in- 


terest shown by educational institutions, 


which now include crafts as an integral 
part of their art itself 
evidence of the 


placed upon crafts. Museums throughout 


programs, is in 
growing importance 
the country have succeeded in breaking 
down the barriers that have separated the 
and the 
art. 


fine arts useful arts from the 


unity of Ihe public has discovered 
that a work of art depends upon the 
skill that the 


everyday use may 


artist’s concept and and 


humblest article of 
rank high esthetically. 

To maintain and improve the position 
that craftsmen have achieved requires a 


constant striving to develop the quality 


13 





AWARDS 


Top: Silver coffee pot, 7%" high, and 
creamer, 344" high, by Bronze 

Medal winner Ruth Erickson 

fhove left Paper Dolls wool hooked 
rug, 34" x 38", by Bronze Medal 
winner Rose Treat 

Above: Persian wool and silk flossa 
rug, 45” x 51”, by Anabel Schultz, a 
Certificate of Awards winner 

Left: David Shaner’s stoneware planter 
&” in diameter, a Bronze Medal winner 





of the work being produced, always in 
relation to the times in which we live. 
We must not allow ourselves the mistakes 
of exclusiveness made by the William 
Morris movement——a movement that led 


to failure because it misunderstood the 


role of the machine and the problems of 
its own time. 

If the crafts are to play a significant 
part in today’s culture, with all of its 


multiple complexities and challenges, a 
greater alertness than ever before is de- 
manded of the craftsman. He can no 
longer afford to depend on experiences 
based on the past, but he must have an 
intellectual as well as an esthetic aware- 
ness of what is happening today and what 
will probably happen tomorrow. 


Exhibitions are one way to assess the 
development of the crafts and to deter- 
mine the progress being made from year 
to year. The question of whether to hold 
an invitational, non-juried exhibition or 
an open, juried show will always be with 
us. Both approaches have merit. The in- 
vitational show assures the exhibition of 
a number of talented, recognized people 
with a guaranteed number of pieces to be 
disp'ayed and is less costly. The open, 
juried show, however, paves the way for 
new talent and gives opportunities for 
many to be seen who otherwise might 
be overlooked. 

Jurying is never an easy task and at 
best can only represent the considered 
taste and understanding of the individuals 


serving in this capacity. In no way can 
it be considered more than that. Who 
should make up the jury is always a ques- 
tion open to debate. Some people feel 
that only professional craftsmen are qual- 
ified to judge craft work. But quite often 
the craftsman’s professional direction 
prejudices his consideration of other 
craftsmen in his own medium who think 
and work differently. If craftsmen are 
always judged by fellow craftsmen, an in- 
grown direction may result which could 
prove disastrous in the long run. There 
are many people outside the crafts with 
good taste, sensitivity and an awareness 
of what is going on in the world around 
them who are qualified to be jurymen. 

I think, however, that the “Designer- 


Left: “Flower Garden,” a wool, 
nylon and cotton hooked rug, 
60” x 72”, by Veda Reed, 
winner of show's Silver Medal. 
Above: “Warrior,” embroidered 
hanging of cotton and jute on 
wool, 30” x 24”, by Certificate 
of Awards winner Marie Kelly. 
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White on White 28 ; by Certificate o 
f striped wool blanket, 8 105 by Bronze 


monofiement 





AWARDS 


Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960” show has point- 
ed out to the Council that craftsmen with 
broad points of view should be included 
on any jury that takes on such a compli- 
cated assignment. A policy concerning 
juries should be adopted by the Council 
so that we would be assured of this kind 
of representation in the future. 

The Council has become aware of the 
exhibitions to 
craftsmen to produce just the show piece. 
rhere is no blanket objection to this ap- 


tendency of encourage 


proach, but it is also possible for the 
craftsman to solve his esthetic and ma- 
terial problems in much the same manner 
as when working in collaboration with 
people of the other arts. It was evident 
that few 
cerned themselves with the subtitle, “De- 
signed and Handcrafted for Use,” which 


in this show craftsmen con- 


called for certain disciplines. 


When one considers the number of ex- 
hibitions the craftsman is called upon to 
submit to, it is easy to understand the 
problem this imposes upon him. The time 
and costs in both preparation and ship- 
ping cut deeply into his resources, and 
in many cases only those who are teach- 
ing are in a position to participate. This 
is a far cry from a period of fifteen years 
ago when every effort was made to en- 
courage opportunities for exhibitions and 
the Council was persuading museum di- 
rectors to include crafts in their annual 
The time has come 
Perhaps 


exhibition schedules. 
for reassessing the situation. 
some sort of clearinghouse for schedul- 
ing of shows could be set up so that too 
great a burden is not placed on the crafts- 
man at one time. In this way he would 
always be represented by his best work. 
Scheduling of shows would result in a 


program projected several years in ad- 
vance and would allow craftsmen an op- 
portunity to be selective about their own 
work and to make ample preparations 

I believe we have learned that crafts 
men are apt to disregard competitions 
where there is no monetary reward along 
with recognition. It may be that the ACC 
pushed its idealism too far when it ex 
cluded cash prizes. Perhaps 
awards, both as a means of payment and 
a method of building a permanent collec- 
tion, should be considered, providing the 
mechanics can be worked out, so that the 


purchase 


monetary value the craftsmen receive is 
equitable. 

At any rate, the ACC 
examine the reactions to this exhibition 


will continue to 


We will use what we learn to shape a 
policy that will bring the American craft 
movement another step closer to realizing 





Top: Enamel on copper wall panel model, 21” x 48", by Peter Ostuni. Above: “Lepidoptera,” 


enamel on copper panel, 12” x 24”, by Ellamarie Woolley. Below left: Oak staved bowl 
194%” lone, by Donald McKinley. Below right: Walnut chair, 55%" high, by Sam Maloof 





ENAMELS 
AND WOOD 


its goals as a natural part of community 
life. The Council, through its regional 
craftsmen trustees, elected by its mem- 
bers, will give special attention to the 
whole exhibition problem and arrive at 
some solution which will benefit craft 
organizations everywhere. For after all, 
to serve craftsmen and craftsmanship is 
what inspires all the Council’s efforts. 


Commenting on their selections for the 
show in the catalogue of the exhibition, 
the jury stated that “. .. In an open show 
it is inevitable that there will be a rela- 
tively small proportion of work of the 
finest quality in terms of craftsmanship 
and design as well as suitability. The three 
of us agreed that the special function of 
craftsmanship ‘for use’ was to design ob- 


jects which might serve as pilot models 
for industry or objects which could not 
be appropriately made by machine 

“Although much is said about the 
crafts as art, we saw disappointingly little 
work that had the sense of directed pur- 
pose and conviction which the arts ex- 
press. Much of the work in all areas was 
derivative, including some which, because 
of its technical excellence and coordinat- 
ed design, we accepted. In some fields, 
notably textiles, there were many pieces 
which were of excellent technical compe- 
tence which we nevertheless rejected be- 
cause they both lacked originality and 
were more appropriate to the sphere of 
machine production. 

“The total effect of the work we ex- 
amined gave us a feeling that many 


Far left: Hair ornament, 74%" long, made of 
tropical woods by Irving Potter. 

Above: Genisero and cherry-wood dining 
table, 40” x 72” x 29% by Walker Weed. 
Left: Teakwood bowl, 9” high, 

hy Paul Killinger. 
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JEWELRY 
AND SILVER 


craftsmen are still not clearly aware of 
their goal, perhaps in part because so- 
ciety, as represented by such potential 
users as architects, designers, and ultimate 
consumers, is also not completely aware 
of the contribution which the crafts can 
make.” 

Further amplificat-on on the competi- 
tion was provided in a sharp commentary 
by Thomas S. Tibbs, until May 1960 di- 
rector of the Museum and now director 
of the Des Moines Art Center, Des 
Moines (lowa). As organizer of the ex- 
hibition he stated that, “. . . Contempor- 
ary crafts have provided material for 
more than one debate on fine arts versus 
crafts, on the useful versus the philo- 
sophical. While we may believe that the 


ee SP. 


Left: Silver and gilt goblet, high, by William Seitz 

silver chalice, 9" high, by Hans Christensen 

Center: 6" silver and ebony relish fork by Donald Wilkening 

Right: Silver and rosewood cruet set, x 644", by Colin Richmond 


Below: Silver and ebony serving spoon, 9” long, by Walter Rhodes 


two may become one in a finely crafted 
article . .. it that when 
faced with the necessity of stating the in- 
tention of an object, relatively few crafts- 
men were able to do so with conviction 


was evident 


or clarity.” 

A Silver Medal and six Bronze Medals 
were awarded by the jury. The Silver 
Medal was presented to Veda Reed of 
Memphis (Tenn.), for her hooked rug 
entitled “Flower Garden.” 

Bronze Medals were awarded to: Ruth 
Erickson of Shaker Heights (Ohio), for 
her silver coffee pot and creamer; Joyce 
McGee of Bloomfield Hills (Mich.), fo: 
her striped wool blanket; Ted Hallman of 
Souderton (Pa.), for his double 
hanging entitled “Checkerboard;” David 


weave 








CERAMICS 

















Sectional stoneware 
high, by Robert Turner 


Shaner of Champaign (Ill.), for his 
stoneware planter; Henry Takemoto of 
Los Angeles (Calif.), for his decorated 


pot “Papaikou V;” and Rose Treat of 
Yorktown Heights (N.Y.), for her 
hooked rug entitled “Paper Dolls.” 

The other craftsmen included in the 
show are: ceramics: Marylin Austin of 
Lawrence (Kan.), Ros Barron of Brook- 
line (Mass.), J. Sheldon Carey of Law- 
rence (Kan.), Roger Corsaw of Norman 
(Oklahoma), Robert Eckels of Ashland 
(Wis.), Patricia Eden of Winter Haven 
(Fla.), Gertrude Englander of New York 
(N.Y.), Bruce Eppelsheimer of Gossville 
(N.H.), Sophia and John Fenton of Mt 
Vernon (N.Y.), M. E. Goslee of Cleve 
land (Ohio), Florence Gray of Detroit 
(Mich.), Eloise Harmon of Pleasantville 
(N.Y.), June Kapos of Coronado 
(Calif.), Karen Karnes of Stony Point 
(N.Y.), James Knecht, Jr. of Provo 
(Utah), Ethel Lewis of Ann Arbor 
(Mich.), Richard Lincoln of Fort Worth 
(Tex.), Harvey Littleton of Verona 
(Wis.), James Lovera of Hayward 
(Calif.), Charlotte Malten of West Nyack 
(N.Y.), Dorathee Manbeck of Cleveland 
(Ohio), Juanita May of Miami (Fla.), 
James McKinnell, Jr. of Deerfield 
(Mass.), Nan McKinnell of Deerfield 
(Mass.), Tom McMillin of San Fernando 
(Calif.), Kay Pancoast of Miami (Fla.), 
Strawberry Bank Craftsmen—John May 





CERAMICS 


Left: Porcelain bottle, 10% 
high, by James Lovera 
Below left: Sioneware vase 
1242” high, by 

Charlotte Malten 

Below: Ceramic tile and 
concrete wall panel, “Blu 
Garden 23 x 26/2 

by Ros Barron 

Bottom: Stoneware pitcher 
542” high, by Harvey Littletor 


and Susan Norton-Taylor—of Ports- 
mouth (N.H.), Marcia Ann Thurston of 
New York (N.Y.), Robert Turner of Al- 
fred Station (N.Y.), Philip Ward of 
Gainesville (Fia.), Amos White of Los 
Angeles (Calif.); metals: Margery Anne- 
berg of Berkeley (Calif.), Frances Booth- 
by of Weston (Vt.), Frederick Breydert 
of New York (N.Y.), Hans Christensen 
of Rochester (N.Y.), Margaret DePatta 
of Napa (Calif.), Andrew Dey of De- 
Land (Fla.), William Frederick of Chi- 
cago (Ill.), Marjorie Gehner of Leona 
(NJ.), Richard Hannawell of Anaheim 
(Calif.), James Leslie of Bethlehem 
(Pa.), Bruce McDougal of Des Moines 
(lowa), Peter Ostuni of New York 
(N.Y.), Walter Rhodes of Tappan 
(N.Y.), Colin Richmond of Newbury- 
port (Mass.), Ruth Roach of Plainfield 





WEAVING 


Top: Wool and linen rya rug, 
44” x 60", by Richard Eshkanian. 
{hove: Wool and linen rvya rug, 
40” x 78", by Alice Parrott. 

Left: Wool and linen flossa rug, 
36” x 48", by Anna Burgess 





WEAVING 


Left: Wool and grass hanging 
19” x S&", by Ariene Nilsson 
Below: Wool and Lnen floor mat 
3142” x 80", by Ed Rossbach 
Right: Cotton, linen, plastic 


and wool window hangine, 


72” x 36”, by Glen Kaufman 


Opposite page left: “Mural No. 1, 


1960,” linen, cotton, rayon, wool 
mohair hanging, 5342" x 32 


by Mildred Fischer 


(lowa), Jo H. Roper of Montezuma 
(N.M.), Christian Schmidt of Minne- 
apolis (Minn.), William Seitz of Jackson 
Heights (N.Y.), Nancy Sherwood of Mil 
waukee (Wis.), Bernice Stevens of Gat- 
linburg (Tenn.), John Szymak of Dallas 
(Tex.), Donald Wilkening of Madison 
(Wis.), Ellamarie Woolley of San Diego 
(Calif.), Donald Wright of Hyde Park 
(Utah); woodwork: William Frost, Jr. of 
Wilmington (Mass.), Paul Killinger of 
Bloomington (Ind.), Sam Maloof of Al- 
taloma (Calif.), Donald McKinley of 
Wayland (N.Y.), Irving Potter of Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson (N.Y.), Walker Weed of 
Gilford (N.H.); fabrics: Richard Abell 
of St. Paul (Minn.), Anni Albers of New 
Haven (Conn.), J. Anderson of Wash- 
ington (D.C.), Muriel Barnes of New 
York (N.Y.), Thelma Becherer of Old 
Town (Maine), Albert and Maxine Boyd 
of Andover (N.H.), Anna Burgess of 
Flint (Mich.), Lyn Egbert of Chevy 
Chase (Md.), Richard Eshkanian of 





Highland Park (Mich.), Mildred Fischer 
of Cincinnati (Ohio), Marjorie Heilman 
of Lititz (Pa.), Glen Kaufman of Kala 
mazoo (Mich.) Mae Kimura of Hono 
lulu (Hawaii), Ed Lasher of Belleville 
(N.J.), Jo Le Mieux of Elm Grove 
(Wis.), Jerry MacDonald of Tulsa 
(Okla.), Donna McGary of Yellow 
Springs (Ohio), Martha Miller of Great 
Neck (N.Y.), Arlene Nilsson of Berlin 
(Conn.) Alice Parrott of Santa Fe 
(N.M.), Frances Robinson of Mogadore 
(Ohio), Ed Rossbach of Berkeley 
(Calif.), Mar Carter Sassaman of Ro 
chester (N.Y.), Dorothy Small of Wash- 
ington (D.C.), Arthur Sprague of Barre 
(Vt.), Louis Tarr of Syracuse (N.Y.), 
Don St. Cyr Toups of Chicago (Ill.), 
George Wells of Glen Head ie. Wes 
Leroy Wilce of Endicott (N.Y.); stained 
glass: Sam Wiener, Jr. of Westport 
(Conn.):; miscellaneous: Hovak Najarian 
of New York (N.Y.), Barbara White of 
New York (N.Y.) o 
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Top: Nylon, rayon, viscose and jute 
double weave drapery by Muriel 
Barnes. Middle: Knitted casement 
cloth by Anni Albers. Bottom: Linen 
casement cloth by J inderson 


Below left: Gilded bronze 
and glass wall lamp by Victor Horta 
Right (top to bottom): Grand Bazar 

Anspach in Brussels designed by 

Victor Horta; poster, 22” x 14”, by 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec; facade and 
(below) staircase of Atelier Elvira 

in Munich by August Endell: 

Victor Horta’s auditorium in the 
Maison du Peuple, Brussels; garden 
facade of the Palais Stoclet in 
Brussels by Josef Hoffmann. 


by HEDY BACKLIN 


Mode, (CC tle 


Ait Nouveau == 


emergence of the designer-craftsman 


1° 1901, when the Victoria and Albert 

Museum in London accepted the gen- 
erous gift of a collection of mainly 
French Art Nouveau furniture, it found 
itself the target of such savage attacks 
that it appended a memorandum to the 
traveling show: students viewing the ex- 
hibits “should be guided, in forming an 
opinion as to their merits and obvious 
faults, by instructors who have given at- 
tention to such subjects as Historic Orna- 
ment, Principles of Ornament and Archi- 
tecture.” These cautious admonitions 
were hardly suited to assuage the true 
critics of the enterprise. Their objections 
were not based on the absence of classi- 
cal orders or historic ornament in what 
Walter Crane called “the strange decora- 
tive disease known as |l’Art Nouveau,” 
but on the assertion that it did not show 
proper regard for the material employed 
and represented “only a trick of design 

developed from debased forms.” 


Hedy Backlin is curator of decorative arts 
at the Cooper Union Museum, N. Y. C 





To come from the country which on 


the Continent was credited for having 


Originated the style, these were harsh 
words. Apparently, the inspiration pro- 
vided by the works of Morris and Crane, 
Mackmurdo and Voysey to French, Ger- 
Belgian artists had by them 
into their version of 
the “moderne style.” To the British, it 
seemed to be very far removed from the 
ideological theories of Ruskin and Morris 


on structural truth and quality craftsman- 


man and 


been turned own 


ship. 

Sull, by the turn of the century, and 
mainly with the Paris exhibition of 1900, 
the composite image of Art Nouveau, to 
which those noble theories had given the 
first impetus, was generally accepted and 
flourished in many variations and media. 
Somewhat timidly the 
Record, a New York magazine, joined 
the party, or at least looked in on it, by 
publishing in 1901 a series of photo- 
graphs of French furniture, admitting, 
however, that they lacked “architectural 


Architectural 


Lett: Hand mirror of enameled Sstiver 
set with sapphires, 10 

hy Louis Comfort Tiffany 
Right: Revolving music stand 

for two, 48 of carved hornbeam 


hy Alexandre Charpentier 


lone 


hign 


forms, so characteristic of the old furni- 


ture both in France and elsewhere.” 
This, although a generalization, was true 
at least about the French pieces; the sinu- 
ous forms of Charpentier’s and Gui- 


mard’s creations bore no resemblance to 


either angular cottage furniture or elabo- 
rately carved tables and buffets adorned 
with pediments, pilasters and colonnettes 


characteristic of the current 
The Architectural Rec- 


one 


that 
neo-Renaissance. 
ord might even have 
further: Art Nouveau architecture itself 
did not bear much resemblance to con- 


were 


gone step 


ventional forms of building. Instead, it 
created a new concept of integrated ele- 
ments merging into. each other and 
forming a unified, fluid design. 

This new realization of “total design” 
reveals one of the most significant char- 
acteristics of the many-faceted movement 
that is brought together under the title 
“Art Nouveau” in the exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art (N.Y.C.) June 
8-September 6. Originally the name 











Above: Fish knife and fork, ? long 

of silver-plated nickel 

hy Charles Rennie Mackintosh 

Left: Door handle of gilded bronze 

from the Hotel Solvay—an example 

of total de sign by Victor Horta 

Below: Mauve silk and wool double weave 
fabric designed by Koloman Moser 


Opposite page: Bronze umbrella stand 
32? 4” high designed by Hector 


CGuimard for his own house 





Below left 
Below right 


Walnut desk chair designed by Hector Guimard. 
Carved cherry foot rocker by Victor Horta. 


of the gallery in Paris for which many of 
the French and Belgian artists worked, 
l’Art Nouveau became the designation of 
the style as conceived by these artists; 
by a somewhat generous extension it Is 
used here to cover Scottish, English, 
German and Austrian contributions as 
well, although the British never accepted 
it for their own creations, which had 
as did the German Jugendstil and the 
Austrian Sezession—their own individ- 
ual character. 

Common for all of them, however, was 
the emphasis on the complete harmoni- 
ous design of the interior and all its 
paraphernalia. From the very exterior of 
the building, through walls, ceilings, 
floors, grillwork, built-in or free-standing 
furniture, to doorknobs and lock plates 
and doilies and pillows, the house was 
conceived as one inviolable unity. 

[his concept in turn brought about a 
change in the attitude of the architect 
that would have been unthinkable only 
a generation earlier, when the principles 
of classical architecture were held in al- 
most mystical sanctity and no _ self- 
respecting priest of the “Queen of the 
Arts” would have considered its minor 
adjuncts worthy of his attention. So 
Philip Webb said of William Morris that 
he had turned to the applied arts because 
he found that he could not approach 
architecture in other than an_ indirect 
way. Imbued with an almost medieval 
mysticism as this statement may be, it 
nevertheless reflects the crossroads at 
which an earlier generation had to make 
its choice. But for the men born around 
1860—about the time when William 


Morris turned to designing textiles and 
wallpapers—the choice was no longer a 
necessity: Mackintosh in Scotland, Gui- 
mard in France, Horta in Belgium, and 
many others boldly took on the triple 
role of architect, designer and interior 
decorator. 

Similarly, mumerous painters and 
sculptors relinquishing the “fine” arts 
turned to the crafts and to designing. 
There was a deep feeling of calling and 
an almost missionary zeal in the search 
ing and probing into the esthetics o! 
trivial objects for everyday use. 

In the wake of the Great Exhibition 
in London in 1851, with its revelation 
of the blatant failure of industry to de- 
velop a form language suited to the new 
techniques, a chain reaction had set in 
In England, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum was founded, and Ruskin’s theo- 
ries on the moral aspects of esthetics 
were being tésted in Morris’ return to 
handcrafted “honest production.” In 
1882 the Century Guild was founded 
with the declared purpose to further the 
unity of the arts and to “restore build- 
ing, decoration, glass-painting, pottery, 
woodcarving and metal to their right 


place beside painting and sculpture.” 
Other guilds, schools and associations 


with similar objectives followed, led by 
men like Arthur Mackmurdo, Walter 
Crane and Charles Ashbee. In their work 
a curious duality is apparent: along with 
a rather severe, rectilinear style in furni- 
ture, their textile, wallpaper and book 
designs show swirling, wind-swept plant 
forms. Both these elements were devel- 
oped later by the style movements in 
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Rieht 


diameter 


Large & d platter, 17% 
with incised decoration 
in dark brown and briiliant red 

hy Thorvald Bindesboll 

Far right: Iridescent gold 
nd hlue 
igh, by Josef Schneckendor}t 
Below: Hector Guimard's 


desk of African and 


,>5 
@iass vase i278 


ive ash, 2844 hinge 


different countries on the 


Scotland 


( ontinent 


while in two-dimensional de 


sign also took on a certain closed re 


straint, with circling and circumscribing 


lines replacing the open swirls 


In France, too, a reaction was pro 


voked by the atrocities of machine-made 


art goods at the Crystal Palace 


exhibition. Museums, schools and asso 


ciations for the furthering of the applied 


arts were founded in close succession 


The revival of the crafts started in Nancy 
through the efforts of Emile Galle, who 


drew upon both traditional 18th-century 


craftsmanship and new influences from 


Japanese art and symbolist painting 


Floral and plant forms were an equally 


prominent source of design ideas although 
they did not hold the same importance in 
the Paris group, where Hector Guimard 
brought the iron and glass constructions, 
foreshadowed by technical developments 
of the earlier decades, into the services of 
the new movement and transposed their 
sinuous lines into his buildings, furniture 
and metalwork. In Paris, also, the move 


ment received its first permanent show 


place in the galleries of S 
L’Art 
It was there that the Belgian Henry 


Bing, opened 
under the name of Nouveau 
van de Velde showed his room interiors 


in 1896, after having built and furnished 





his own house near Brussels entirely after 
He, had 
from painting to the applied arts out of 
conviction of their esthetic-moral im- 
a concept that might be para- 


his own designs. too, turned 


portance 
phrased as the striving for the realization 
sound spirit in a beautiful sur- 
These ideas had reached Bel- 
largely through 
who in_ his 


of a 
rounding. 
from England 


Serrurier-Bovy, 


gium 
Gustave 
furniture design remained close to the 
forms, while Victor 
stone, 


rectilinear English 
Horta, another architect, 
iron, bronze and wood follow a rhythmi- 


made 


cally curvilinear, plastic pattern. 

In Austria, under the influence of the 
architectural teachings of Otto Wagner 
and his reflections on art in industry, 
the architects Hoffmann and Olbrich led 
the way to geometric so'utions akin to 
those of the Scots. The German Jugend- 
stil was, in furniture and architecture, of 
a similar character; two-dimensional de- 
sign, however, often showed the heavy 
flowing or dramatically leaping lines that 
earned the movement the disparaging 


names of whiplash or tapeworm style. An 
artists’ colony built on the Mathildenhodhe 
near Darmstadt was the showcase of the 
new forms, under Paul Behrens’ and Ol- 
brich’s leadership. Van de Velde was 
called to Germany, too, where he built 
and directed the school of applied arts 
in Weimar. 

The really astonishing and new fact in 
all these stirrings was the deep interest 
in all forms of art, in true accord with 
the quoted objectives of the Century 
Guild. The craftsman, degraded by in- 
dustry to a mere workman, a producer 
less efficient—and valuable—than 
the machine, was suddenly brought back 
into the limelight and credited with an 
Art with a 
had been 

painters, 


less 


insight into the nature of 
capital A_ which hitherto 
thought to be reserved for 
sculptors and architects. As the tradi- 
tional craftsman rapidly lost out to in- 
dustry, a new type was born, springing 
from a newly recognized need. As the 
artist-humanist had been a creation of 
the Renaissance, taking the place of the 


Left: Detail of a gray satin wall 
hanging with silk appliqué and silk cord 
and metallic thread embroidery. 
Below: A French inkstand of gilded 
bronze, 834" long. 

Both by anonymous craftsmen. 


mere artisan-painter, so the craftsman- 
intellectual was a creation of the era of 
industrialism. The craft guilds had lost 
their standing; the closely-knit relation- 


ship between master and apprentice as 
well as the father-to-son succession in the 
crafts had been severed. In their place 


came the high skill, knowledge and 
creative will of the craftsman-designer, 
who took as much pride in his work as 
any master in the old guild ever had, but 
unlike those predecessors was an eager 
and intelligent experimenter. 

With avidity he searched for 
materials and formal solutions; 
abandoning the repetition of traditional 
motifs, he turned to startling combina- 
tions of materials and forms, pushing 
their execution to perfection. Although 
new in concept there is nothing vague or 
amateurish in the carving of a bone comb 
or the cutting of Gallé’s glasses, nor 
does the simplicity of much of the furni- 
ture ever imply crudity and incompe- 
tence. Materials are used to their full 
potential in the context of the style: 
opals are allowed to play their iridescent 
colors; enamel is richly varied in dull, 
grainy or smooth finishes; metals boast 
of their tensile strength in arched forms; 
glass takes on opaque colors or incrusta- 
and with its 
fragile clarity. 

Fully aware of his standing and his 
responsibility alike to his craft and to 
of his creations, the new 


new 


new 


tions iridescence along 


the users 





craftsman emerged from the need to 
counteract the soulless imitations of past 
styles as well as the shoddy profusion of 
machine-made ornament. Breaking with 
historicism, he nevertheless freely ac- 
knowledged the achievements of the past 
2s well as those of other and often 
exotic civilizations. The sinuous French 
designs with their formal elegance and 
sensuous delight in finely wrought forms 
clearly reflect rococo craftsmanship; the 
abstract linearism so frequent in both 
British and Belgian creations goes back 
to Celtic and Viking interlaced orna 
ments, and the Germans seem to reach 
back into their own late Gothic motifs; 
asymmetry, clarity in composition and 
a marked two-dimensionality derive from 
the impact with which Japanese art hit 
the West around 1870, while the many 
intertwined, scrolled patterns often re- 
flect the influence of Javanese batiks 
All these elements were freely available 
to the craftsman through the opening-up 
of the world, the new conquests, new 
knowledge and new communications. 
But there was also a lingering appre- 
ciation of local and national traditions, 
perpetuated py associations like the 
remarkable early (1846) Svenska Sléjd- 
Porcelain demitasse set designed by Henry van de Velde in white foreningen and Handarbetets Vanner, 
win consistent swirl decoration in colors of gray and blue-gray founded for the purpose of furthering 
the Swedish crafts in all media and 
needlework, respectively. The U.S.A.., 
lacking both associations of this kind 
and all the lingering memories of an 
established guild system, was in a position 
quite different from that of the European 
countries. Still, the first call here, too, 


Left: Silver and green iridescent glass vase, 8%" high, by Johann Witwe 
Center: Tinted blown glass in shape of flower, 12” high, by Karl Koepping for a reappraisal of ornament and func- 


ut: Favrile vase, 157%" hieh, by Louis Comfort Tiffany tion came from an articulate artist, the 


sculptor Horatio Greenough, who as early 
as 1850 wrote in a near-Ruskinian man- 
ner on the morality of embellishment 
versus function. Following the publica- 
tion in 1872 of his book “Hints on 
Household Taste,” Charles Lock East- 
lake’s preachings on “sincerity” and ex- 
cellence in design found an enthusiastic 
following in America. However, there 
was no concerted effort, no artists’ or 
craftsmen’s group to rally around these 
ideas and bring about a renewal of the 
crafts in this country 

One of the most significant actions 
came from a woman, Maria Longworth 
Nichols of Cincinnati, who at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 
had been inspired by the first display of 
Japanese ceramics in the U.S.A. to found 
a pottery works in her home town. These 
Rookwood wares show in both their 
shapes and their floral decoration a 
definite kinship to Art Nouveau forms in 
European pottery, although they are 
unique in this country. At the same time, 





John LaFarge and Louis Comfort Tiffany 
realized complex floral designs in stained 
glass, using finely toned semi-opaque and 
Tiffany, much like his 
contemporaries, worked in 


opalescent glass. 
European 
many media, having started as a painter 
originally. His travels provided him with 
inspiration from both the Near East and 
it was the iridescent 


and elusive quality of the decaying sur- 


Roman antiquity; 
faces of ancient glass that induced him 
experiment medium 
sulted in his famous favrile glass. He is 


to in this and re- 
also the only American craftsman repre- 
sented in the current exhibition. 

If Art did 
establishing the reign of pure, perfect, 
independent and morally uplifting beauty 
sought by its theorists, neither did it pass 


Nouveau not succeed in 


without leaving a mark, as its denigrators 
had hoped. Its inventiveness was often 
but 
tivity of the era to a living form-language 


self-conscious, such was the insensi- 
that this sustained vigor was necessary to 
shake it from its imitative lethargy. Forms 
and juxtapositions fresh to eye and mind 
were created during its fifteen or twenty 
years of dominance that did away with 
the 


decoration 


irresponsible clutter of Victorian 


The decades following its peak seemed 
to negate most of the forms in which the 


style had manifested itself and officially 
turned to bare and unadorned functional- 
However, in 1952, on the 50th an- 
niversary of the greatest triumph of Art 
Nouveau at Turin, exhibitions were pre- 
sented both in Zurich and, in a wider 
context, at the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, showing, as does the present display 
at the Museum of Modern Art, that many 
of the contemporary forms in industrial 


ism. 


art well as in crafts have their roots 
in the searching creativity of the period 
around 1900. 


This, too, might be of ephemeral sig- 


as 


nificance, as styles supersede each other 
and our eye finds importance and delight 
in different expressions. It might well be, 
in the end, that the really lasting contribu- 
tion of those decades—one that remains 
untouched by the shifting fate of style 
is the emergence of a new 
in uniting 


preferences 
creative personality 
within himself the magic 
shaping things with his own hands and 


society, 
ancient of 


a new awareness and responsibility. As 
an expression for new, creative individ- 
ualism, Art Nouveau may well have tran- 


scended its own aspirations 


Left: Wall mirror with opaque mauve 

vlass overlay, 31" high, by Charles Mackintosh 

Below: Ceramic vase with gray-red speckled glaze, 

high, made in Bourg-La-Reine, probably by Dalpayrat. 

Right (top to bottom): Lower fagade of the Casa Mila in 

Barcelona, de siened by Antoni Gaudi facade of Vic lor 
Horta’s A UIinnovation, built in Brussels in 1901 

of the Tassel house in Brussels, Victor 

Horta’s Art Nouveau building; preliminary 

ink and watercolor drawing, 10%" x 5344", 
{ubrey Beardsley Wilde's “Salome 
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LEACH: 
East and West ») w. c. Richards 


A Potter in Japan 1952-1954 by Ber 
Faber 
Faber, London, England, 246 pages, 100 
black and white photographs. $6.50. This 
book is “an intimate picture of post-war 


nard Leach, published by and 


Japan and of the Japanese Craft Move- 
philosophy 


ment,” including the and 
movement. It is an 
imagination-stirring report, 


written in diary form, by a vivacious and 


esthetics of this 
ingratiating, 


thoughtful man plainly on the move. His 
fresh and 
conveys a strong impression of physical 


observations are direct; he 


and moral style and 
high poetic 
may be thought of as the father of the 
Western 


courage, a natural 


sensibility. Bernard Leach 


renaissance of studio potters 
his books, lectures and works have done 
much to engender craft and taste among 
Western potters. And, I gather from this 
book, his influence upon the East is as 
considerable as that of Japanese potters 
upon the West 

Leach went to Japan with his friends 
Dr. Soetsu Yanagi, founder and leader 
of the Japanese craft movement, and 
Shoji Hamada, leading Japanese potter 
they had all 


Dartington International Conference of 


after participated in the 
Potters and Weavers in England in 1952 
Leaving England, the three men spent 
four months lecturing and holding semi- 
S.A 
sage from the inner world of Japanese 


nars across the | “The quiet mes 


truth and beauty, presented in words by 
Dr. Yanagi 


strated in clay 


demon 
Shojl 


and incomparably 
and with brush by 


Hamada, gripped the imagination of 


audiences everywhere and formed the 
core of much of the discussion . . .” The 
Oriental Bud- 
oneness, Or attune 
and the “not I;” 
imper- 


all are con- 


relation of esthetics to 
dhism; the 


between the “I” 


ideas of 
ment 
humility; the 
sonal art and self expression 


contrast between 
tinuously explored 

In Japan, Leach was to visit repre- 
sentatives of craft societies, discuss prob- 
lems, advise in the design of ceramics 
and furniture for Western markets, work 
with country craftsmen, and generally 
inform himself and make what contribu- 
tion he could to craftsmanship and in- 
ternational understanding. He 
summarizes the “More than 
10,000 miles of travel, over 1,000 pots 
and 1,000 drawings, lectures, articles and 
part of 
exhibitions of 


human 
tour as 


broadcasts, the greater two 


written and two 
work done during a total of 21 months.” 

The book rich on 
many there 


and his 


books 


is exceptionally 
Most 


sense of the 


immediately, 
man 


levels. 
vital 
the seasons in travel and work 


is the 
journey 
in Japan, sense impressions carrying the 
spirit of the land and people (there are 
many brush drawings of landscapes and 
work, craft meetings, 
with impa 


pots), potters at 


personalities, love at war 


The two books are to be Way of the Potter 
East and West edited by Yanagi with ma- 
terial by Hamada, Kawai and Leach The 
Four Great Decorator Kovyetsu Sotatsu 
Korir ind Kenzan by Bernard Leach 


tience. More deeply, there is the insight 
that if you look deeply enough into a 
pot you see the spirit that has produced 
it (“with regard to the works which they 
produce ... if they are good there must 
be truth of being behind them . . .”). 
And, underlying everything, there is 
Leach’s discovery that searching discus- 
sions about crafts always lead eventually 
to the subject of religion and the nature 
and destiny of man. He found that it is 
not possible to talk of crafts without 
talking of values which are not material 
His candor on this point is gratifying 
“August 28th—There would seem to be 
unplumbed depths in each soul, but the 
framework of souls, the conditions under 
which the depths may be plumbed, so 
that the hidden riches may be exposed 
that is the 
on which we are 


without any self-assertion, 


voyage of discovery 
embarked.” 

One soon realizes in reading this book 
(if one never had realized it before) 
that Bernard Leach is a spiritual leader 
working through the potter's art. “It be- 
comes inescapable to me that until the 
sweeping compulsion of a great inclusive 
belief from the deep core to the outer! 
circumference blows through the world 
once again, all we can do is to tinker; 
art cannot bring salvation to the many, 
nor can the solitary road of the mystic; 
it needs the vision of the individual with- 
out individuality. 

“Individuals will 
we need a much greater release 


always spring but 
a spirit- 
ual fire sweeping from the centre to the 
circumference again. At the International 
Conference last year, in England, I ob- 
served that the essential craft problems 
are the same today from East to West 
and from North to South.” 

The daily this book 
spontaneously as the author's conscious- 
artist-craftsman 


entries in move 
ness moves. He is an 
deeply concerned with “truth of being” 
in life and work, and wholeness 
in the individual and the world, bridging 
the East and West by circumstances of 
birth and Philosophy 
ligion, i.e. love of wisdom and life of the 


unity 


career. and re- 
spirit, are his natural interests, being the 
internal dimensions of man’s work: the 
life of the spirit streaming into the things 
we do and make daily. Where that spirit 
is weak or absent—when the root is dry, 
as Leach says, the sap unable to rise 

and and 


itself to 


the work is dry unconvincing 
sterile, and lends 


chanical production, whether by individ- 


tasteless me 


uals or by industry. 
The egotism of the Western craftsman, 


oS. 


a resident of 


Richards, a practicing ceramist, is 
Stony Point, New York. 





eager for praise and personal recogni- 
tion, seems to him as worrisome as the 
zeal of Eastern craftsmen to adopt the 
department store methods and standards 
of the West or, in some cases, their zeal 
to imitate the self-conscious artistry, the 
intellect and taste, of West- 
ern “artists.” Under this 
Leach’s concern with “Thusness, Naked- 
ness, or Emptiness, a condition of being 
called in Japanese ‘Mu,’ a quality to be 
found in all good art, but especially in 
that of the Far East, where it derives 
not only from Buddhism but also from 
Chinese Lao’tze.” This concern ends the 
book as indeed it began it: “September 
2nd—For me the greatest gain has been 
appreciation of ‘Mu,’ or unattachment, 
deeply imbedded in Taoism, Buddhism 
and ever present in Zen-inspired arts 
and crafts. It is from this Eastern source 
that I believe that the Western world 
can draw sustenance and fresh inspira- 
tion. This is the ground out of which 
Oriental art has grown: this is the source 
of Shibusa, of nothingness, of emptiness, 
of non-action, of Nirvana. But Western in- 
terpretations of this antithetical thought 
hitherto been altogether too im- 
pregnated with rational 
thinking. ‘Mu’ is no mere negative but 
undifferentiated being un- 


overuse of 
worry lies 


have 


overtones of 


a State ol 
attached to either negative or positive. 
It is the quality we most admire in pots 
that which 
we catch glimpses in men and women 
when the Spirit of Life blows through 
them as wind through an open window. 
naturally 
antidote 


and it is rare condition of 


easily and 
This is the 
to a ‘universal grey’ but it is not the out- 


Then action flows 


and without stress 


individualism or of intellect 


the humble crafts- 


come of 
It is the 
man and the haven of the greatest artist.” 

The journey of “A Potter in Japan” 
author’s life 


treasure ol 


is a stirring parable—the 
journey as a whole, back and forth from 
East to West 
the movement of studio potters in the 
West from his workshops at St 


born in the East, leading 
Ives in 
Cornwall, going to Japan first in 1909, 
leaving some twenty-odd years later, re- 
turning again—bringing himself into bal- 
ance again and again 

Leach’s charm sweetens the rigors of 
the journey: the elderly, gangling Eng- 
lishman tired of sitting on the floor with 
his knees above his ears, his disarming 
self-criticism when he is dissatisfied with 
his pots and with his half-caste Japanese, 
his exasperation with the “new” Japan 
(loudspeaker-filled and permanented), his 
gameness in a fantastically busy sched- 
ule, the sensitivity of his contact with 
Besides the charm, there is 
with the most per- 


experience. 
serious engagement 


plexing concerns of our age: atomic war, 
East, relation of 
ego to art, the bridge between hand- 


westernization of the 


craftsman and industrial designer, cul- 
tural imitation and assimilation. 

His first impressions of Japan, 44 years 
after his first arrival there, after 
eighteen years of absence, contain the 
underlying essential experience: “March 
22nd—Almost everything one looked at 
a cup of tea; the twisted pattern of the 
hot-folded towel in its lacquer 
basket; the shape and colour of the cake 
in an oak leaf on a rough textured stone- 
ware dish, partly glazed; the reticent 
sprays of flowers painted on tarnished 
silver-leaf panels of the sliding papier- 
maché doors; the spacing of rectangular 
architectural detail on the floor, on the 
walls, in the lattices, on the ceiling. By 
such, the heart is fed through the senses, 
not by the fact-finding busy intellect of 
the West, but by intuition and emotion 
responding to innate behests of material, 
encouraging the enjoyment and use of 
like faculties in the user. 

“March 24th—I feel that we in the 
West need to know, to respect, and even 
to love what I am having such a unique 
opportunity of experiencing each day. 
Time simply flows through the senses 
from an inner life which all the turmoil 
of outward Westernization has not yet 
Voiceless beauty; the almost 
empty rooms, the exquisite adjustment of 
things, the colour of the green tea in its 
bowl, the lie of the chopsticks on their 
rest, the writing on the wall of the re- 


now 


face 


destroyed 


cess, the white light through paper ‘shojji’ 
and the shadows of bamboo leaf upon it. 
I could go on indefinitely, but it has to 
be lived in to be really felt.” 

Leach’s awareness is immeasurably fed 
by his visit to Onda, a remote mountain 
pottery village of farmers, to which he 
devotes an entire chapter: “Theirs is a 
farmer’s art and is as true to nature as 
the rice they grow and nearly as uncon- 
beauty. They like and dislike 


and possess the broad practical ‘know- 


scious of 


how,’ just as with their sowing and reap- 
is all the 
but ours 
is in fragments and we cannot pretend 


ing and rotation of crops—it 


same, and unity is the keynote 


to such innocence. For us the hard road 
of re-integration, either by self-culture, 
of which I am heartily sick, or by self- 
forgetfulness. My pots do need a fresh 
and more naked impulse, less planning, 
less reliance on the past and more open- 
ness to immediate intuition.” 

And in return, the sincere acknowl- 
edgment of Leach’s contribution by 
Governor Hosoda, who “spoke well and 
with real feeling told the audience how 
after defeat, he experienced what so many 


still feel—a loss of direction—something 
to hang on to—turning to us he said, 
‘You have given me something to work 
for, the preservation of Japanese expres- 
sion through the crafts.’ ” 

Leach is not sentimental; he 
aware of the inevitability of change. He 
wishes to help it happen well, preserving 
the life as the forms alter. “We are at the 
close of one age and at the commence- 
ment of another, that of the maturity of 
mankind as a whole, and one of the focal 
points where the greatest experiments in 
the fusion of the two halves of human 
culture is painfully taking place is Japan. 
Our English historian, Arnold Toynbee, 
explains clearly how Japan has gone 
headlong into industrialism and lost the 
ballast of her inheritance. He also states 
that ‘unity is the only alternative to self- 
destruction in an Atomic Age.’ If, as I 
believe, this is true, we must seek a road 
towards human unity.” 

All day long at Onda he pulled handles 
for pitchers and mugs “medieval and Eng- 
lish in general character, and enjoyed do- 
ing it as much as anything connected with 
the making of pots, the feel of the tongue 
of wet clay slipping through the palm of 
one’s hand, the and indentations 
which the pressure of one’s fingers make, 
the clean nip-off with a spade movement 
of the right thumb. Then the ramming 
home of the butt-end at the right point 
in the profile of the pot, the new bridge 
with perfect tensions and suitability for 
easy grasp, and finally the attachment at 
the other end of the span, with its grace 
note of wipe off and clean finish. This is 
very English and nothing more true and 
beautiful exists than the handles of our old 
slip-ware. In making handles something 
other than myself is at work and that, 
no doubt, is why these remote Japanese 
mountain potters were attracted, even as 
I have been attracted by the impersonal 
rightness of their traditions. In fact, I 
knew more clearly on this day the under- 
lying motive which has drawn me back to 


is well 


ribs 


the East once is to rediscover 
the unknown craftsman in his lair, and 
to try to learn from living and working 
with him what we have 
Industrial Revolution of 
humility.” 

We in the West cannot be unconscious 


again. It 


since the 
and 


lost 


wholeness 


traditional potters, nor can those in the 
East for long now. But we do not need 
forever to be artists manqués, imitators 
and hobbyists. We may commit ourselves 
to the deeper quest also. Symbols of the 
goal seem to be expressed for Leach in 
the Corean Ri pots as he comes to realize 
more fully “their particular kind of right- 
ness and beauty and its peculiar impor- 


tance to the modern studio potter. A 





ma- 
These 


naked and unaffected treatment of 


terial, of form and of pattern. 


Corean pots grow like wild flowers. Their 


naive abstractions and formalizations 
spring from quite another approach to 
living, a complete antithesis of our self- 
consciousness and calculation. The Core 
ans and their pots are childlike, spontane- 
ous and trusting. We had something akin 
to this in Europe up to about the thir- 
teenth when 


were all one, and the people who lived 


century, religion and art 
and worked in that modality were whole 
Backwards we cannot go; a greater con- 
sciousness is our birthright; our difficult 
task 


consciousness towards a new wholeness. 


is consequently one of deepening 


It is the desire for the wholeness which 


draws us to the Corean pots.” 


As Leach perceives, modern conscious- 
ness is evolving in a way that brings the 
individual ego into activity in a new 
sense. We must be concerned to develop 
our consciousness in such a way that a 
faculty matures which perceives the truth 
which is egoless and universal and does 
The individua! 


not imagine to invent it 


finds through art a bridge to the world 
of shared spiritual perception (“an un 
arguing language of communication be 
tween one man’s heart and another”). In 
the old days, this perception was uncon 
scious, and it warmed and shaped the 
highest forms of expression through com 
mon religious experience. Now religious 
experience is becoming individualized be 
cause the individual is developing fur- 
God 


not in an institution, so to speak 


him 
The 
unity Leach pleads for will perhaps ap 


ther; the must come alive in 


pear as men all over the world gradualiy 
their 
Cultivation or deterioration 


become conscious of where true 
freedom lies 
his crafts as it is 


That 


West is more and more seeking inner ex- 


in man is mirrored in 


mirrored everywhere man in the 
perience through craft work is a symptom 
of development. But the man with “the 
that feels the lifelessness of 


external standards sickeningly: “ if 


eye sees” 
works are good there must be a truth of 
being behind them 


What Leach calls “the congregate truth 
of good traditional periods of society” is 
being transformed through social growth 
and human evolution into another form 
lo understand the “truth of being” may 
be to understand its metamorphoses 


the whole world stands in need 
of a fresh understanding of work as an 
expression of the spirit of man.” Work is 
an expression of the spirit; the pot reveals 
the potter. “Art” is an externalization of 
perception and carries into the world the 


force which has created it. 


LEACH IN THE U.S.A. 

This year, in what is his third tour of 
the U.S.A. since 1950 when a traveling 
exhibition of his work was shown in 
jrom coast to coast, 


and 


American museums 
Bernard Leach visited 
workshops throughout the country giving 
lectures and demonstrations. The follow- 
received by CRAFT 
talks at the Donnell 
New York City on 

University of Wis- 


universities 


ing reports were 
HORIZONS of his 
Public Library in 
May 24, and at the 
consin, Madison 

New York 

Question: Will you give us something 
of your impressions of American ceram- 
ics production? 

Answer: Yes. Well here 
on your shores and I don't 
overcritical. At the same time I want to 
be straight. I've been to Baltimore, Dal 
las, Wichita—where I was on a national 
(Fifteenth Annual National Decora- 
tive Arts-Ceramics Exhibition, April 16- 
May 21) as I was ten years ago, an inter- 
was—San Antonio 
Rouge, Washing- 
Ann Arbor, the 


These were all 


1 am a visitor 
want to be 


jury 


esting 
New 
ton, 


experience it 
Orleans, Baton 
Alfred University, 
University of Wisconsin. 
months, 
with road journeys in Looking 
back I think that the number of potters 
sure that the 
than tech- 
potters, i 


seminars during these last ten 
between 


has increased. I am not 
standard has other 
nically for far too many 
and to my fellow 
whom I'd before met, at the 
Wichita show, but they said exactly the 
We were 80 or 90 per cent 
in agreement about the selection and gen- 
eral remarks that too many potters, espe 
cially the young potters, in order to get 
into shows and possibly to win prizes 

I question the value of these prizes—play 
a certain acceptable game. You could see 
characteristics ten ago 

shaped ash pot called the 
has disappeared and in its 


gone up 
seemed to me jurors 
never 


same thing 


certain years 
the kidney 
“free form” 
place has come an irregular shaped vase 
with, say. four chimney pots on top of it 
The willingness to adventure is remark- 
able. The unwillingness to adventure in 
my own country is equally remarkable 
[his country is expanding. The tempo is 
expansionist. The country ts and 
open and willing. But now let me 
just mention two or three negative points 
cheap pots with goiters in the spouts so 
different from what we saw thrown, lids 
that climb to heaven. Why these exag- 
gerations? And from how deep a level 
of the potter do they spring? Sometimes 
one is unfortunately reminded of Hollv- 
wood—that remarkable part of Cali 
fornia. There is a willingness to make 
experiments without depth of feeling 
behind them and without any great con- 
viction. 

Question: Where is the last bit of honest 
folk art you saw in America? 

Answer: Jug Town, North Carolina. I'd 


vast 


known of it ten years ago. I have ex- 
amples of it. It’s the story of a Mr. and 
Mrs. Busby who were of that part of the 
world and who wanted to do something 
to preserve what they loved. There is 
still excellent pottery and other crafts in 
North Carolina. To visit there, we made 
time and went across country some hun- 
dreds of miles and found Mrs. Busby in. 
The pots are being still alive and warm 
and kindly as of the kitchen and the 
cottage from which they originated. And 
she still said, “Please come back again. 
I'm always in residence.” That was, | 
think, the last wag of the tail of folk 
crafts in America. Imported crafts like 
the Croftway Pottery and the Pennsy! 
vania Dutch ware came to these shores, 
living for a time and then disappearing, 
as all folk craft is disappearing. 


Wisconsin 


“Enduring forms are full of quiet assur 
ance.” The words came from Bernard 
Leach on the University of Wisconsin's 
Madison campus for a week of confer- 
ences, workshops and seminars May 9- 
13. Bernard Leach’s Wisconsin visit was 
made possible by funds from the Human 
istic Foundation at the University of 
Wisconsin and by the Institute of Con 
temporary Arts, Washington, D.C. 

“The work of individual Western pot- 
ters have a tremendous amount of self 
consciousness,” Leach Too 
often they reflect something explosive 
he indicated. The machine age has sup 
plied utensils aplenty so that pottery 
need no longer be “useful,” but too 
often the product of clay and wheel ts 
merely an attempt to be different or to 
be amusing, Leach pointed out. 

“Techniques must follow 
the artist affirmed and quoted a favor 
ite phrase from poet William Blake 
“Shadow follows light.’ ” 

“We have developed something that 
is highly individualistic, but we need, if 
we are to go forward, to re-establish 
with nature We need to correct our 
thinking in pottery to ‘from inside, out.’ ” 
The English master craftsman recom- 
mended to his audience the reading of 
a Zen book or two for greater under- 
standing of “the stripping away of our 
bindings, so that we can see. 

“Zen is a ferment among artists to 
day,” the potter pointed out, “but I’m 
a bit scared of Zen overfermenting in 
California.” 

His final advice to young 
at Wisconsin was for vigorous 
against the pot that does not hold “a 
quiet assurance,” that is not “an exten 
sion of wholeness in the maker. 

“I recommend an occasional 
throwing at your pots when you're dis 
satisfied.” 

Bernard Leach and his wife, 
potter, originally from Texas, 
make stops in Minneapolis and Boston 
before returning to England. . 


declared 


concepts,” 


potters 
action 


rock 


also a 
were to 





EXHIBITIONS 


FINGER LAKES ANNUAL May /3-June /2 
The Rochester Finger Lakes Exhibition at 
the University of Rochester (N.Y.) Memo 
rial Art Gallery was this year an unusually 
strong show, with the crafts section offering 
interesting and competent body of 
The Finger Lakes Exhibition is tradi- 
of the 
this being due 
n large policy of 
long standing; the director, Gertrude Moore, 


a most 
wor k 
tionally 


applied and decorative arts, 


strong in is presentation 


measure to a gallery 
has encouraged the crafts and craftsmen by 


giving the crafts excellent 
number of awards, 
equal to painting and sculpture. It can be 
considered significant that of the 30 awards 


thirteen were given in the crafts and deco 


presentation, a 
and a dignity and status 


rative arts 

The jury of 
Marone, director of the National Commit 
tee for the Pierpont-Morgan Library, Arthur 
Osver, painter and teacher at the Cooper 
Union Art School (N.Y.C.), and Thomas 
Tibbs, former director of the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.). The jury's 
judgments were severe, with only twenty 
per cent of the works submitted finally 
appearing in the show. The result was an 
interesting and distinguished exhibition 

Ronald Pearson, silversmith and jeweler, 
won four awards: his processional 
done in sterling silver and plique-d-jour 


selection consisted of Lee 


cross, 


enamels atop a subtly turned walnut staff, 
won the Gannett Newspapers Award of 
$100; his pectoral cross in sterling won the 
William Pike Memorial Award “for a work 
having religious content.” The 
imaginatively designed and well 
with inward and outward swinging planes 
giving it unusual spatial interest. Pearson 
also won the Rochester Silversmiths Guild 
Award for a sterling silver pin—a lively and 
rather baroque work of cast shapes which 
presented a rich play of edge and plane 
and afforded pleasant contrasts of color and 
texture introduced by the juxtaposition of 
oxidized metal and polished surfaces 

Hans Christensen won a Rochester Silver- 
smiths Guild Award for his oval bowl, a 
simple but monumental example of fine 
hollow ware design based upon an opposition 
of graceful convex and concave surfaces 
As is the case with much of Christensen’s 
work, the bowl expressed the 
silver and its capacity for reflecting light. 

The Merle Alling Award in ceramics 
went to Philip Secrest for a casserole; James 
Secrest won a second award for a group of 
two compotes. These pots by the Secrest 
Brothers testified once again to their tech- 
nical competence and thoughtful design. 

Julia Browne won an award of $100 given 
by the Women’s Council of the Memorial 
Art Gallery for her ceramic figure entitled 


cross was 


executed, 


essence of 


Prize winners in 

Finger Lakes Annual 
Far left: Stoneware pot 
by Thomas Smith 
Left: Detail of room 
divider by Caroline 
Lauer. Below: Silver 
bowl by Hans 
Christensen. 


Singer.” Caroline Lauer received an award 

given by the Junior League of Rochestet 
for her room divider, an extremely interest- 
ing adaptation of traditional weaving tech 
niques, while the Weaver’s Guild Award was 
won by Ruth Herron for a group of two 
drapery materials. An anonymous weaving 
award went to Rachael Bellamy for her 
wall hanging “Hour Upon Hour.” 

Thomas Smith won the Women’s Council 
of the Rochester Museum Award for his 
stoneware pot, and Frederick Loewenguth 
won the Rochester Society of Architects 
Award for a copper wind vane 

Special mention should be made of the 
handsome furniture included in the exhibi 
tion designed and executed by Robert Dono 
van and Tage Frid. A chest of drawers, the 
work of Donovan, though not awarded a 
prize by the jury, was a distinguished exam- 
ple of design and an arresting display of 
technical competence. Done mostly in cher- 
ry, the front of the chest achieved interest 
through use of curly maple in two of the 
several drawer fronts. The pulls of ivory and 
brass were delicate, functional, and as beau 
tifully scaled as fine jewelry 

Public appreciation of the high quality 
of crafts and decorative arts in the Finger 
Lakes Exhibition was evidenced by the sub 
stantial number of crafts purchased by 
visitors to the exhibit. HAROLD BRENNAN 
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AMERICAN CRAFTS Via 
Under the title 

sen store 

diversified st 

can craft 
York 
Lunning j 
dentihed of craftsmen anc 
leader in design both in 
country 

that Jens 

Imong 

exn 


1OO 


craftsmanship 
was decided to 
York, Lunning 
regional ural ex 
were chosen 


had 


crafts 
items that 
he San Fr 


7 
135 items were 


trom 
been 1 January at 
cisco t t Art ind 
selecte staff members at Jensen's from 
presented by the Artist 
C raftsmer York 
Actually re is no 


the two 


in issempD 


valid criterion for 
comparison 


thetically 


ween groups, es 


or technically much 
group 
between the However, a 


exhibition 


There is as 


diversity and originality within each 


as there is two 


Striking aspect of the was the 


vigorous individuality of design in the ma 
Their common 
was beauty of form, color, tex 
skilled Pottery 
dominated the with exceptional preces 
by Marguerite Wildenhain, David Weinrib 
and others. The enamels were of high qual 
works by such artists as 

Oppi Untracht, Elaine 
Outstanding examples 
George Wells, Trude 
Kay Sekimachi Wood, 


jority of contributions 
denominator 
execution 


ture as well as 


show 


ity, also, with 

Bernard Fischer 
Kazan, Hazel Bray 
of weaving were by 


Guermonprez and 


40 CRAFT HORIZONS July-August 1960 


glass and jewelry were also 
and well displayed 
ancisco area craftsmen were: Vera 
Bruce Anderson Glen Black 
Hazel Bray Margaret DePatta, Harry 
Florence Dixon, Ellen ngl Espenet 
ida Grae, Connie Grothkopp, Trude Guet 
Irene Hamel, Frank Hamilton 
Kovacic. Mary Lindheim, James 
Lorer Janet McNinch Alexander Makor 
kin, Rex Mason, Jack Nutt ng Hal Painter 
Joan Jockwig Pearson Merry Renk 
Car Ts Rosene Herbert Sanders June 
Schwarcz, Kay Sekimact John and Esthe 
Sills Frederic Snowden Bob Stocksdale 
joel Waldman, Roy Walker, Rosalind Wat 
kin Emanue! Weher. Marguerite Wilden 
ha Claudia Williams. Kamma Zethrans 
New York area craftsmen were: Robert 
Adams, Sirkka Ahiskog Enrico Arno 
Kate Auerbach. Kathe Berl. Mariette Bev 
ngton, B. Binger Henry Blatt. Phyllis 
Blundell, Elaine Bohm Anne DeCarme!l 
Kaye Denning. Gertrud Englander, Ber 
vard Fischer, Jenny Floch, Arthur 
Jenny Fohr. Marilyn ox, May 
Henry Gernhardt, R Glover, Albert 
Green, Alice Gundelfinger, Estelle Halper 
Maurice Heaton, Nora Herz. Susan Anne 
Hughes, Adda Husted-Anderson, Dorothy 
Jervis, Didier Journeaux, Elaine Kazan 
Margot Kempe, Lilli Ann Killen, Doris 
Klein, S. Magnet Knapp, Rose Krebs 
Krevolin and Constantine, Hui Ka Kwong, 
Rev. Walter Kring, Dorothy A. Larson, 
Leal Robert Leber, Eleanor Levin 
son, Myles Libhart, John Charlotte 
Malten Bertha Mason Matzdorf, 
Ruth McKinley, Louis Marion 
Menewski, Max Nass, Charlee Neubauer 
Ester Perry, Helen Phillips, Tini Pollak, 
Priscilla Porter, Hans Prehn, Lila Ryan 
Mary Schimpff, Bess Schyler, Arthur Strom, 
Yasuko Tada, Julius Taylor, Sidney Taybr, 
Marcia Thurston, Muriel Turoff, Oppi Un 
tracht, Madeline Vermes, Marianna Von 
Allesch, Marjorie Walzer, David Weinrib. 
George Wells, Joan Zimet MARY LYON 


Allison 
and 


monprez 


Robert 


Flovs. 
Frieman, 


Leigh 


Louis 
Loree, 
Kurt 

Mendez 


NORTHWEST CERAMICS Via 


Craftsmen from Oreeor 
Montana 


fered this 


hibition of 


vied for $800 


vear 


Orego 


4h 


rami 
in Berke 
chairman « 

The prize 
Rudy 4utio 
Ferguson of He 
Pendletor Ore 
Ore.), Constance 
Richard Bosard of 
Bothe Frances 
Mont rbre James of Eugene 
Trojan of Philomath (Ore 


Seaitle (Wasi 
Mont Robe 
Sperry of Senska 
of Bozeman | 
Ore } and Dick 

Juror Peter 


especiauy for CRAFT 


Voulkos has written a review 


of the show HORIZONS 
controversiai re i ‘ 


Miami 


vears ago 


the first 

The Fifth 
Exhibition three 
June 1957). a show on which he 


since his 
National Ceramic 
HORIZONS 


{nnual 
(CRAFT 
also served 
Qs a juror 
While 
Ninth Biennial 
a big show 
The Northwest Ceramics 
instituted over ten years 
Herrick Hodge and 
grown into a show of perhaps the 


small in number of entries, the 


of Northwest Ceramics is 
Exhibition was 
Lydia 
time 


ago by 


has, since that 
greatest 
ceramics of 


S.A. oF 


concentration of good quality 
its competitive 


today 


nature in the l 
Canada 
Idea is present 
Statements are one and complete 
Commitment is conservative but 
fulfilled 


always 





hell by 
Charlee Neubauer 


Ceram 


in Jensen show 


The Northwest potters have learned quickly 
Quality persists 


apparent 
The big statement is yet to be 


Learning has oc 
They 


and surely 
curred and remains know 
what there is 
made. One to really put the money on. The 
one where the mistake could really have the 
chance at the discovered truth 

Surprise? 

Sure and OK 

Discover and learn 

Learn and discover 

It's as if one spends 
the floors and tables clean 

Purex 

Aud put the tools back in their respective 


all the time keeping 


little niches now 
If they 
have got to be 


shows of this 
than just a 


expect to survive 
nature more 
vehicle for showing off the year’s production 
of “nice things for, ugh, better living.” For 
what? For who? 

One cannot show. One can learn. Quality? 
Don't relegate to dogma. It expands 

See and try 

Try and see 

The plasticity of 
centuries ago. Plasticity of 
have stopped around four in the afternoon 
A time ago 

Don't dwell 
so inadequate 

It could transcend the tea set 

Odds? Not many. What is there to lose? 
Art or Tea 

One can 


clay was discovered 


form seems to 


Don't revel. Just being seems 


abstract from the mind 
The Northwest group 


only 
Clay does really stick 
will “fly.” 

Out of a group of over 200 pieces sub 
mitted, the show was juried down to a total 
of 46 objects. The action took place at the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio in Portland, the 
show being held at its $800 in 
cash awards was considered and all given 

Repeat. All money was given out 

Criticism 

While prize money was adequate, it could 
have been consolidated into larger sums 
where its effect would benefit the show as 


galleries 


well as making the recipients well. It would 
induce craftsmen to submit their better 
works or at least force them to submit 
articles of more competitive nature. Bigger 
prize awards would help alleviate shipping 
and crating costs of craftsmen who work in 
large scale. At least in mind only. One does 
get bored at looking at pottery that just 
happens to fit in Lux soap boxes. 

It is the responsibility of show sponsors 
to realize what is happening (if anything) 
and to do all that is possible to encourage 
the introduction of new ideas. This show 
pattern seems prevalent in almost every 
craft show in the country, and the most 
guilty are the shows of national scope with 
two-bit prizes. The Oregon Ceramic Studio 
should be commended for continued sup- 
port of its ceramic artists and their real 
needs. For trying for the most. Craftsmen 
might try. Just for kicks. 

It is rewarding 

It is difficult 


YORK STATE CRAFTSMEN June /19-July 17 
Fourteen artists from the York State Crafts 
men submitted 40 pieces for exhibition 
at a pre-fair invitational show sponsored by 
the Roberson Memorial at Binghamton 
(N.Y.). The pieces, executed in a wide 
variety of media, ranged from ceramics, 
jewelry and hollow ware to wood, hooked 
rugs and weaving 

Silver comprised the strongest area of the 
show. Graceful candlesticks and a cream 
and sugar set by Kurt Matzdorf were superb 
in their simplicity. Shown by Larry Cope 
land was a cigarette box in sterling with 


agates set in the lid and a bowl decorated 


with an intricate rim appliqué. A_ small 
plaque of sterling on cocobolo wood by 
Fran Boothby entitled “Antithesis” was un 
usual in its sculptural approach 

4 necklace using Italian mosaic 
ilso by Fran Boothby, together with 


glass, 
two 


Prize 
Northwest Ceramics 
exhibition 

4t left and right: 
slazed ceramic pots 
hy Rudy Autio. 

In front: Ceramic 
sculpture by 

Betty Feves. 


winners in 


forged necklaces in silver by Toni Catan- 
zaro were Outstanding examples in jewelry. 

Two hooked rugs by Otto Jiskra took a 
prominent place in the show. His use of 
non-objective design—one rug was executed 
in vibrant colors of purple, turquoise and 
saffron—created pieces which could well 
make striking wall hangings. Luella Wil 
liams contributed three wall hangings using 
natural linen warp with a weft of wool, jute, 
linen and goat’s hair into which had been 
woven cedar bark and varieties of sorghum 
leaves. Her effect of creating small visual 
units within larger ones was distinctive and 
especially pleasing. 

In ceramics, John Loree’s thrown cylinder 
of reduction fired stoneware with an im- 
pressed design used an all-over amber matt 
glaze and brought together a decorative 
integration of thrown ware with relief de- 
sign. A whimsical slab piece entitled “An- 
cient Water Jug,” heavily grogged with a 
handle of twig and rawhide thongs, was 
submitted by Charlotte Malten. Frances 
Simches’ small white incised vase combined 
successfully a variety of design ideas. 

In fabrics, Helen Bosworth’s black cot- 
ton warp upholstery fabric was shown in 
four bright variations to form a_ unified 
grouping. Two linen damasks of stately 
elegance by Margaret Carnahan were im- 
peccably executed 

Alfred Vincent’s zebra wood plate showed 
a striking use of parallel lines within a cir 
cular shape, and Ed Bosworth’s six-inch 
mahogany bowl, sumac nut dish and black 
walnut salad bowl made optimum use of 
the natural grain 

A selection of objects from the Roberson 
Memorial invitational are being exhibited 
during the month of July at the Corning 
Glass Museum, Corning (N.Y.), to remain 
until the York State Craftsmen’s Annual 
Fair, held August 9-13 at Harpur College, 
Binghamton (N.Y.). RUTH POLLACK 
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Right: Hooked rue by 

Molly Nye Tobey top craft award 

winner in Rhode Island Arts Festival 
Below: Stoneware planter by Henry Halem 
also prize winner in Rhode Island show 


Wall hanging, 


Mother and Child 
by Gisella Loeffler 


in New 


Mexico show 


RHODE ISLAND ARTS FESTIVAL May /6-30 
The second annual—and highly successful 

Rhode Island Arts Festival was again 
held on the Providence Mall and this year 
revealed extensive growth in three areas 
$2,400 in cash prizes were awarded (as 
compared with $900 in 1959); crafts were 
included in the fine arts category; out-of 
State entries increased substantially. Over 
150,000 visitors from New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states attended the 
Festival during its fifteen day run. 

Members of the crafts jury were Robert 
Gray, director of the Worcester Craft Cen 
ter (Mass.), Francis Merrit, director of 
the Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
in Liberty (Maine), and David Campbell, 
president of the American Craftsmen’s Coun 
cil in New York City 

The Festival's top craft award of $200 
went to Molly Nye Tobey of Barrington 
(R.1.) for a hooked rug. A $100 cash 
award was won by Marie Howell of Provi 
dence for a woven wall hanging, while two 
other awards went to Burr Sebring of Provi 
dence for a silver and ivory candy dish 
and to Henry Halem, also of Providence, 
for a stoneware planter. 

Thirty-one craftsmen from five states were 

represented in the exhibition. They were 
from Massachusetts: Raymond Matavazzo 
(Worcester), Marlis Schratter (Lexington), 
Everett Snowden ( Brookline), Charles Gailis 
(Wakefield), Joyce Silverman (Weston), Ed 
gar Leonard (Auburn), William Wyman 
(N. Weymouth); from New Hampshire 
Ruth Burt (Concord), Charles Webb (Con 
cord); from New York: Lois Binetsky 
(N.Y.C.); from Rhode Island: Anthony 
Dattorro, Dorothy Perkins, Paul Berube, 
Jefferson Borden, Steven Morgenstern, Hil 
lary Schaffer, Alexandra Solowij, Joan Cur 
tis, Richard Ludwig, Henry Halem, Lyle 
Perkins, James Howell, Irma Slavit, Joseph 
Cicchelli, Marie Howell, Fredric Vega, Jr., 
Burr Sebring, Dorothy Perkins, Ruth Rae 
misch—all of Providence—and Molly Nye 
Tobey (Barrington); from Vermont: Betty 
Atwood (Shelburne ) 
NEW MEXICO CRAFTS June 27-September § 
“Craftsmen of New Mexico—1960”" at the 
Museum of International Folk Art in Santa 
Fe (N.M.) is the sixth in a series of annual 
sale-exhibitions sponsored by the Interna 
tional Folk Art Foundation. From a total 
of some 300 entries representing New Mex 
ico’s three culture groups, jurors David 
Campbell, president of the American Crafts 
men’s Council, and Marguerite Wildenhain, 
internationally known potter, selected 110 
pieces Textiles and ceramics, as_ usual, 
dominate the all-media show 

The $200 Florence Bartlett award went 
this year to Jeannie Wertz of Santa Fe for 
her two rya rugs. Joan Sihvonen of Taos 
and Ann Koogler of Albuquerque repeated 
last year’s successes with $100 merit awards 
for a natural colored wall tapestry and 
a ceramic bottle. Karl Larsson, Santa Fe 
silversmith, took the third $100 merit award 
for a silver box with wood inlay 


BRITISH ARTIST-CRAFTSMEN June /0-26 
Approximately 200 objects, many of them 
created especially for presentation in the 
U.S.A., were included in a show entitled 
“British Artist-Craftsmen”"—part of _ the 
British Exhibition at the N.Y.C. Coliseum 
Although it included works by well 





known British artists such as Henry Moore, 
Reg Butler, Sir Jacob Epstein, Graham 
Sutherland and Ben Nicholson, the exhibi- 
tion was most notable for bringing to the 
U.S.A. for the first time works by a group 
of accomplished and talented young glass 
designers. Almost all were trained after 
World War Il and have, with one exception, 
broken sharply with the traditional school 
which still attracts most of the official 
patronage in Britain. In creating fresh works, 
some old methods have been forced to do 
new jobs for these young artists. Acid etch- 
ing, for instance, used by traditional glass- 
workers to obtain soapy gradations of tone 
in pink faces and purple robes, is now used 
full strength to cut into the glass so as to 
give it sharp stabs of clear white—a method 
used with striking success by John Piper. 
lraditional leading has been converted by 
Geoffrey Clark into a highly flexible sculp- 
tural medium, as in his “Fragment.” Mar- 
garet Traherne has used slabs of glass up to 
an inch in thickness cast in concrete blocks 
to build walls of brilliantly transformed light 

Keith New, Lawrence Lee, Geoffrey 
Clark, John Piper, Patrick Reyntiens—all 
are exciting and creative craftsmen. The 
glass they use can be clear, bubbled, thick 
or paper thin; leading and metal construc- 
tions often reach out to create arresting and 
stunning three-dimensional effects. They are 
a group worthy of note 

The other sections of the exhibition, all 
of which will be circulated throughout the 
country by the Smithsonian Institution, 
seemed less imaginative when compared to 
the glass. Although craftsmanship was 
usually on a high level, the objects them 
selves were often uninteresting. A group of 
appliqued and embroidered religious vest- 
ments, however, beautifully executed 
in fresh and vibrant designs and were a 
second highlight of the show H.H 
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CLAY ON WALLS April 30-May 30 
Several of the ten participating members of 
the Argilartists brought ingenuity and a 
genuinely exciting inventiveness to the Non- 
agon Gallery (N. Y. C.) in a show entitled 
“Clay on Walls.” While some of the par- 
ticipating craftsmen found solutions to the 
stated theme in a variety of quietly appeal- 
ing planters and candelabra, others pushed 
convention aside and—using basic wheel, 
coiled, slab, pinched-out and flattened-out 
shapes—created an assortment of functional 
and non-functional constructions which made 
for a show of surprise and discovery. 

From Jeff Schlanger’s wall of heavy tim- 
bers on which had been nailed two crudely 
formed plates and several long, thin strips 
of clay, to James Crumrine’s wall plaque 
created with flattened patches of seemingly 
encrusted and freely incised brown-black 
clay, to Arthur Floyd’s vigorous mounted 
clay shapes entitled “Sun to Trees,” the show 
expressed a vitality and technical facility 
which made it one of the Argilartists most 
stimulating exhibits to date 

Schlanger, Crumrine, Floyd, Donald Mav 
ros, Hui Ka Kwong—all express a solid, 
searching approach to creativity which, 
though not always successful, cannot help 
but be provocative and extremely interest 
ing. They are experimentalists in the true 
sense of the word and, as such, are re 
freshing and worthy of attention H.H. 


LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 

by PAUL LAPORTE 

Two recent shows in the Los Angeles area 
circumscribed the extreme possibilities of 
the current and flourishing development of 
ceramic sculpture on the Pacific Coast. One, 


at the Ferus Gallery May 16-June 11, dis- 
played small scale and intimate work by 


Kenneth Price; the other, at the Pasadena 


Tower in 
show 
and embroidery 


techniques combined to make 


ditar Frontal” by 


Margaret Kay 


also in British show 








Museum of Art May 31-July 6, presented 
the monumental work of John Mason. 

Price’s smaller pieces, often in the form 
of cups, are lovingly personalized remi- 
niscences of a variety of exotic forms. That 
Price enshrined each of them in its own 
showcase heightened their often surrealistic 
character. The artist may have felt that at 
a moment when the public is overpowered 
by gigantic size, its response to small objects 
might have been lost if he did not supply his 
own focus. The larger pieces are clumsy 
(in the descriptive rather than evaluative 
sense of the word), bell-shaped forms offer- 
ing their surfaces to a very subtle and lyrical 
painting in a variety of pale yet luminous 
green, pink and beige glazes. 

A number of sketches on paper, used 

during the planning stages of the works, 
added to the interest of the show. Price's 
best pieces, when transcending surrealist 
preciousness, assume the character of true 
poetic projection. 
; The grand scale and expansiveness of 
John Mason's work is at the very opposite 
pole from Price’s intimacy. Almost half of 
the pieces shown were wall-sized reliefs, 
best appreciated not when approached 
frontally, but rather in passing from the 
side where their compact three-dimensional 
ity could most readily be viewed. 

In these reliefs, as also in the three 
dimensional pieces, Mason has developed 
an idiom definitely all his own. A design 
appears to be so thoroughly derived from 
the nature of the material, the clay, that 
any notion vanishes of there having been 
a design at all. Spontaneity appears as the 
very subject matter of the work. The curves 
and undulations and convulsions of Mason's 
clay are frozen into a record of forces that 
acted upon this once pliable material. 

There is no doubt that in both the three 
dimensional structures and the reliefs Mason 


Glazed ceramic wall plaque 
by James Crumrine in 
Clay on Walls” 


show 





EXHIBITIONS 


himself to meet the 
lack of formula, the 
attends to 


iS preparing challenge 
of architecture. The 


sensitivity with which he ever\ 


form and texture give high 


promise that he will not fall into the trap 
One immediately hopes 


detail of color 


of mere decoration 
that a good architect will soon discover the 
potentialities of Mason's 
walls are ready to assume the responsibilities 
Their 
Rather 
works are graced by tenderness and 
intimacy. Nature is present 
abstraction of Mason's work 


form of the 


work, for these 


of architectural monu 


never 


integration 
mentality is pompous these 
large 
even, at times 
in all the 
whether in the 
moving the crust of the earth 


unexpected 


grand forces 


or of 


slowly 


compressed powers released in 


explosions, or of a flower suddenly bursting 
into bloom. By not being specific, his work 
encompasses all these possibilities which dif 
fer from in principle, but 


only in the variously telescoped time factor 


each other not 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 

The Grace Cathedral in San Francisco spon 
sored its second exhibit of Church Art To 
day, intended to stimulate production of 
good contemporary religious art, Apr 3 
May /. More than 600 entries were sub 
mitted of the U.S.A ind 


were awards by 


from all parts 


judged for selection and 
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Mark Adams, Herschel Chipp, Victor Ries, 
David Tolerton and Nina Valvo. A good 
portion of the show was devoted to paint 
ings, prints and sculptures, but it remained 
for the relatively few craftsmen who par 
ticipated to produce articles best suited for 
liturgical use. Among the crafts, 
Jenkins won the top prize for her 
mosaic entitled “Madonna The following 
also took cash Jack Bowling, for 
a stunning large hanging cross of ebony and 
silver; Rudolph Brom, for a silver chalice 
Barbara Zrnich, for an embroidery of 
on burlap, “Maternity of the Blessed Virgin 
Dora De Larios exhibited a group of high 
ly stylized ceramic sculptures at Gump's 
Gallery. April 4-20. Constructed from 
vheel-thrown which had 
body, the 
lightly 
though 


actual 


Louisa 


awards 


yarn 


pieces, some of 
been cut and applied to a larger 
sculptures were 


art forms 


humorous 
reminiscent of primitive 
lacking their spontaneity and freshness. Un 
concept, 
give the 


often 


fortunately, uniformity of execu 


tion and glaze tended to viewe! 


an unhappy feeling of surfeit 

Potters 
Ninth Annual 
at the Richmond 
Dominating the 
and quality were pots, the majority of which 
fresh and toward 


cleariy stole the show t the 
Designer-Craftsmen Exhibit 
Art Center, April 1-May / 
both in 


gallery quantity 


were vigorous veered 


four prize-winning 
proportions 


strap and 


the experimental. The 
ceramics were all of massive 

and boldly stated. Harold Myers 
pouch vases were characteristically dramatic 
ind could be classed as ceramic sculpture 
Melchert’s clay form 
McKee, who has a 


as was true of James 
Yamader: Charles 


superb way with color (bold splashes deco 


third award with a 


Edwin Cadogan took a 


rate his pots), won a 
large branch 

fourth award with a stunning white storage 
jar, reminiscent of folk pottery and appeal 
ing in its simplicity. Madeline Cortese won 
the Architectural Award for het 
plaque, executed with a painterly approach 
Weaving awards went to Kay Sekimachi for 
a delicate room divider and to Ed Rossbach 
for a white, gray and black material. ( Ross 
bach also won an award for a printed 
fabric.) Other awards Mary 
Lindheim in mosaics, Jean Dean in enamels, 
Anneberg and Ron Nagel in the 


vase 


ceramic 


were won by 


Margery 


Above 
Left 


category of jewelry 

Rex Mason's one-man show at the Oak 
land Art Museum. May 22-June /2, included 
many fine pots executed with authority and 
restraint. He showed bowls, 
covered jars and large planters, mostly in 
blues and off-whites—many decorated with 
incised porcelain slip and some with figures 
1 wash drawing. His interest 


several vases, 


reminiscent of 
in sculpture was indicated in the sculptured 
lids of his jars and in two sculptured plaques 
His outlook basically 
his control of his material firm and precise 


seemed classical and 


7July 12 
capable and 

This is the im 
upon 


HENRY TAKEMOTO June / 
Henry Takemoto is a very 
very confident young man 
mediate impression 
display of his work 
at the Oregon Ceramic Studio. The size of 
ind intricate 


gained secing 


his first one-man show 


his pots coupled with the free 


decoration of surface make an immediate 
and pleasing impact 

Takemoto’s work 
line than in color. and more interest in deco 
ration than in form. He is more of a drafts 


man than a colorist. The large pots, which 


shows more interest i 


measure about three feet by three feet, are 
either blue on a white ground or earth red 
on an earth brown ground. His plates, with 
few exceptions, are of the same palette 
The work displayed is drawn from 
shows a pro 


about 
years’ production and 
gressive tendency toward lighter colors and 
more intricate Angeles 
craftsman, who was a student of Peter Vou! 
kos, will, incidentally, be guest instructor 
the California School of Fine Arts in San 
Francisco this summer 

Takemoto has a “Why not? 
toward his work. He likes to work 
plates because they are easy to throw and 
because they large, simple surface 
upon which to work like a canvas 
He had a chance to work with a big kiln, so 
he made big pots—and why not? One large 
pot is decorated with the description of a 
trip that Takemoto made to a that 
pleased and impressed him. The place was 
in his mind as he made the pot, so he told 
about it. Takemoto has an eager interest in 
almost everything. and photography is one 


three 
designs Ihe Los 


ittitude 
with 


offer a 


place 


Wheel-thrown pots by New York ceramist Fong Chow. 
Trumpet shaped pot, approximately 5’ high, by 


Henry Takemoto, decorated with earth red and brown glazes. 





He has related his big pots 
‘When a photograph is 


of his passions 
to photography 
little, you see it 
something else.” 
something else 
Numerically the 
large coiled pots, six small sculptures, 40 
plates, and five small coiled pots. The sculp 
tures are interesting; they are fun. But in 
this setting they are overwhelmed by the 
stature of the big pots and the beauty of the 
plates. They are hard to find, easy to over 
look, and impossible to write about in rela 
tion to the rest of the work.—DON NORMARK 


When it is big, it is 
His big pots are, indeed, 


show consists of seven 


OLAF SKOOGFORS May /-June 5 
Swedish-born Philadelphia silversmith Olaf 
Skoogfors, whose jewelry and hollow ware 
were featured at the Philadelphia Art Al 
liance (Pa.), is both a thoroughly trained 
craftsman and an explorative artist search- 
ing for fresh contemporary design. 

A graduate of the Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art, where he now teaches, with 
two years of postgraduate work at the 
School for American Craftsmen in Rochester 
(N.Y.), he uses his acquired skills for 
further freedom from design clichés and 
conformity either to an irrelevant past or 
a shallow faddist present 

A commission to design a silver star used 
for all major awards at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum College resulted in a sparkling form 
whose many differentiated planes catch and 
magnify the play of light, like a group of 
mirrors, and whose fluid rhythms are vibrant 
in their sculptural relationships 

His free form pins have the same or 
ganic, unstereotyped rhythms. “But they 
are not miniature pieces of sculpture,” 
Skoogfors emphasized. “I try to remember 
constantly that a pin must be a decorative 
piece of jewelry. The sculptural quality 
must be secondary. Primarily I am aiming 
for a highly polished, light-reflecting design.” 


Left: “Interplay, 
Below 


4 handsome pendant used a variety of 
stones encompassed by free forms in silver 
Another more experimental pendant, in 
cluded in a U.S.LA. exhibition of the work 
of American craftsmen which will tour 
Europe for two years, made skillful use 
of an oxidized silver setting for a gold and 
pearl lacework design. His earrings mingle 
concave and convex forms, oxidized shadow- 
boxes and gracefully tapered shapes. 

Slim, graceful proportions, refined rela- 
tionships, dazzingly polished surfaces char- 
acterized his highly sensitive hollow ware in 
rosewood and silver: a vegetable server, 
salt and pepper shakers, coffee pot, decanter, 
cigarette box, candelabra and teapot 

For his rings, cuff links, pendants and pill- 
boxes, Skoogfors chooses tumble stones 
“not cut by human hands.” He skillfully 
curves his gold or silver around a pearl, 
beryl, agate, coral or amethyst, just as he 
does the handle of a spoon or a pot. 

Skoogfors knows his tools and his ma- 
terials and controls them so well that he 
can visualize light-reflecting relationships. 
“I work with illusions,” he said, “antici- 
pating new dimensions.” —-GERTRUDE BENSON 


FONG CHOW May 27-July 15 
4 selection of pottery from the personal 
collection of Fong Chow shown in the Little 
Gallery of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts (N.Y.C.) restated with fresh clarity 
that he is one of the country’s finest 
ceramusts. s 

In the 38 pieces shown—which included 
not only his characteristic small globular 
shapes but a variety of handsome large 
plates and vases—his glazes were confined 
to shades of reddish-browns, grays and 
subtle blues. Always used economically. 
they “work on the form” to create under- 
stated yet stunningly effective pottery. The 
collection is scheduled to be shown soon in 
Europe and Japan. 


44" x 72” wall hanging by Heien Kramer. 
Rosewood and silver hollow ware by Olaf Skoogfors. 


HELEN KRAMER Apri! 26-May 3/ 

A retrospective exhibit of the textiles and 
weavings of Helen Kroll Kramer at The 
Jewish Museum (N. Y. C.) revealed that 
during a twenty-year career her concern 
with texture and color have culminated in a 
series of lyrical, genuinely artistic works to 
which she has given the name “Wall Tex 
tures.” 

The exhibition was divided into two 
sections. The first covered the from 
1933 to 1953 and represented the artist's 
work in ‘eighteen panels of handwoven fab- 
rics. Solidly constructed, mostly of gentle 
and subtle colorings, the textiles were dis- 
played next to the sources which inspired 
them—paintings, autumn leaves, a caterpil 
lar, a richly glazed bowl, an ancient damask 
print. Primarily geometrical in the architec 
ture of the yarns, these earlier works were 
designed for use in interiors and, conse- 
quently, fulfill only a decorative purpose. 

During the last five years, however, her 
expression has become freer, the structure 
of her threads bolder, more inventive and 
complex in variety. The second section of 
the show, covering the years 1955 to 1960, 
presented abstract wall hangings—sometimes 
irregular in outline, often circular or oval 
which combine a wide variety of yarns—in 
cluding glistening plastic and metallic threads 

into personal and creative statements 
“Interplay,” inspired by the music of Morton 
Gould, blends the media of hooking, needle 
work and painting: over a sweeping back 
ground of muted browns, greens, sand and 
clay tones swirl wide bands of marigold and 
white. The effect is a stunning orchestration 
of color, texture and technique. 

At present Helen Kramer is also experi 
menting with floral studies—framed panels 
on which she stitches imaginative impres- 
sions of tall, willowy flowers in full bloom, 
but it is in the abstractions that her threads 
are most articulate and her work most ful- 
filling. —H.H 
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Exciting, recent 


crafts books 


NEWGOLD’S GUIDE 
TO MODERN HOBBIES, 
ARTS, AND CRAFTS 
By BILL NEWGOLD. More than 80 popu- 
lar hobbies and crafts are explored and 
described in this encyclopedic guide for 
teachers, hobbyists, and craftsmen by the 
Dire« tor otf the ( olony Arts Center. W ood- 
stock, New York $4.50 


PAPIER-MACHE 
By LILLIAN JOHNSON. Enjoy the newest 
hobby—make all kinds of fascinating 
things of papier-maché at almost no cost 
with the help of this profusely illustrated 


book $3.95 
SCULPTURE 

The Basic Methods and Materials 

By LILLIAN JOHNSON. Stimulating 

instruction for the beginner 

in every Clearly illus 


trated with photographs of each step and 
$3.95 


step by-ste Pp 
type ot sculpture 


finished objec t 


JEWELRY MAKING 
FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
By HELEN CLEGG and MARY LAROM 
How to make beautiful bracelets, earrings, 
rings, et out of 
lucite, and other materials 


diagrams 


buttons, copper gold 
and silver wire 
Includes 332 


than 


photographs of 
sources for materials 


more nt pieces, 


ENAMELING 
FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
By MARY LAROM. Make the enamels so 
admired today. Full instructions on equip 
kilns, ete 
fully 


Te 
$3.25 


ment preparation, fring, 


Money-saving short cuts: each 


illustrated 


. 


step 


David McKay 
119 West 40th St 
me Newgold's 
Modern Hobbies, Arts, and Crafts 
() Papier-MAché ($3.95 Sculpture 
Jewelry Making for Fun and 
$3.25) | Enameling for Fun and 


Co., in 

New York 18 N Y 
Guide 
$4.59) 
$3.95) 
Profit 
Profit 
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EXHIBITIONS 


NATZLERS May /0-2! 

Rich, luminous glazes on superbly designed 
and executed traditional forms distinguished 
a large exhibition of ceramics by California 
craftsmen Gertrud and Otto Natzler at 
Bonniers (N.Y.C.). The work of these in- 
ternationally recognized potters has been 
seen often throughout the country, but an 
exhibition of their work is always welcome 
for theirs is perfect functional pottery. The 
eloquent and gracious shapes of Gertrud’s 
bowls, plates and vases (she does all the 
throwing) combined with Otto’s evocative 
and often lyrical glazes create pottery of 
the highest caliber. Especially interesting 
was a group of ware finished with brown- 
black crater-like glazes. More typical of 
the Natzlers’ work, however, was a small 
dish with splashes of burning vermilion and 
red glazes in the bottom—all fading to a 


delicate, lucid brown at the lip. 


Candelabra by Krentzin 


EARL KRENJZIN June 7-25 
Meticulous craftsmanship marked the one 
man exhibition of silver craft 
and small sculptures by Earl Krentzin at the 
Hirschl Adler Galleries (N. Y. C.) 
Krentzin, who teaches design and metal 
art at the University of Wisconsin, for the 
most part designs and constructs mounted 
miniatures of silver and wood—“Man Feed 
The Balloon Launching,” “The 
Amazingly detailed, the car 
most remarkable for 
and four-inch high 
props ire all 


cast objects 


and 


ing Bird, 

Lady Painter 
toon-like 
the fact that their three 


scenes are 


silver figures, furniture and 


cast 


ntrifugally 


, 


KAREN KARNES /une / 3-22 
Imagination and scrupulous 
emerged in the functional pottery shown by 
Stony Point (N.Y.) ceramist Karen Karnes 
at Bonniers (N.Y.C.). Although including 
expertly fashioned covered, footed jars and 
quiet vases cight to ten inches in height, the 
exhibition was most interesting for a group 
of table centerpieces which mark a new 
high for this talented potter 

Rising from large wheel-thrown platters 
are thick stems of clay which gracefully 
open into a number of small receptacles 
perfect for use as a “lazy susan” or for dis 
playing fresh Finished in a range 
of earth-brown and gray glazes, these cen 
terpieces have a special rhythm, strength 
und dignity which have come to be char 
acteristic of Karen Karnes’ work 

Some 60 objects were included in the 
exhibition-sale HH 


craftsmanship 


flowers 


TOSHIKO TAKAEZU June 5-10 ° 
A one-man show of porcelain, stoneware 
and textiles by Toshiko Takaezu, head of 
the ceramics department at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art, was the first major art ex 
hibit at the nation’s newest university, Mich 
igan State University Oakland at Rochester 
(Mich.). Works shown by the Hawaiian 
born craftsman, who studied at Cranbrook 
Academy in Michigan, were from the col 
lections of the Cleveland and Detroit Insti 
tutes of Art, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
the University of Michigan and the private 
collection of C. Allen Harlan 


HENRY BLATT June 13-24 

In a show entitled “Gotham Gleanings,” 
Henry Blatt presented several of his ceramic 
sculptures at the Crespi Gallery (N. Y. C.) 
Using thick ribbons of clay—which give the 
impression they have been squeezed from a 
giant tube—he builds what are essentially 
“stick figure” representations of animals and 
human figures, mounting them on polished 
wood bases, old bricks and tiles 


LAURA POPENOE May 23-June // 
The IFA Galleries (Washington, D.C 
a show that practically sold out opening 
night: ceramic and tile panels by Laura 
Popenoe. The artist has studied stained glass 
designing and weaving, and graduated from 
the University of Maryland 

Using tile, stained glass, marble, pebbles, 
shells, driftwood even buttons, she 
designs wall panels which are colorful and 
charming. Trees and animals and 
figures all provide subject matter which is 
stylized into decorative patterns 

More serious in feeling is the large panel 
“Indian Princess,” with its rich color, and 
the handsome Menorah in black on brilliant 
blue. Other outstanding works include the 
‘Who Is Man,” with its repeated figures, 
and the glowing “Stoneflowers” in enamel 
and glass mosaic LESLIE AHLANDER 

Condensed from The Washington Post 
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HARVEY SALVIN March /-April 14 
An exhibition at the Botolph Group, Bos 
ton (Mass.), introduced the name of Harvey 
Salvin to the Newbury Street circuit. On 
view were panels of stained 
mosaics, and in portfolio, wash drawings 
His craft in stained glass was developed 
at the University of Edinburgh. The examples 
shown were of modest dimensions, most of 
them liturgical subjects. Some are worked 
in pure or raw glass; some have the textur 


glass, glass 


ing and tonal enhancement of paint 
In general, Salvin proceeds with the tra 
dition that looks back to the convention and 
mood of medieval glass design. Heads are 
large and “drawn” boldly and primitively 
They fill out the entire area and are ener 
gized in expression through the effective 
grading of color sequences 
The portfolio included many well-executed 
wash drawings, some of which were prepara 
tory sketches for stained glass. The strict 
conventions of Byzantine design are fol 
lowed, and it is revealing to discover how 
much vitality can be suggested in the heavy 
black delineations DOROTHY ADLOW 
Condensed from 


The Christian Science Monitor 





Stoneware bottle by Harvey Littleton, 
prize winner in Toledo show 


TOLEDO AREA ARTISTS May 8-June 5 

The 42nd Annual Exhibition of Toledo Area 
Artists at the Toledo Museum of Art (Ohio) 
this year displayed 323 objects by 184 
artists which were, in effect, selected by a 
jury that the artists and craftsmen them- 
selves elected. According to Rudolf Rief- 
stahl, assistant curator of the Toledo Mu- 
seum, “Each member group of the Toledo 
Federation of Art Societies (which sponsors 
the exhibition) nominates a painter, a 
craftsman and a museum man it would like 
to see on the jury. A Federation nomi- 
nating committee draws up a slate and 
from it the member clubs and art organi- 
zations elect their jury Each juror 
selects his own show for exhibition, inde- 
pendently of the others. Awards are de- 
termined in a similar manner. To make 
this individuality of selection evident, gal- 
lery labels accompanying the works selected 
bear the initials of the juror or jurors selec? 
ing any given item.” 

The jury was composed of Harry Bal- 
linger, painter and teacher of New Hart- 
ford (Conn.), Frances and Michael Higgins, 
designer-craftsmen of Chicago (Ill.), and 
Sherman Lee, director of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art (Ohio). In the craft group 
79 objects were selected from 243 entries. 

Prizes were awarded to the following: 
ceramics: Harvey Littleton, Joe Ann Cou- 
sino, Charles Lakofsky, Floy Shaffer, Edith 
Franklin, Norman Schulman and David 
Deerwester; weaving: Loen Replogle, George 
and Jeanette Cranch; metalwork: J. Levan 
Hill; jewelry: Carl Hall, Joseph Pagacz, 
Leah Vogel; enameling: Sister Alberta. 


NEW JERSEY DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN 

May 27-30 

An all-time high in attendance and sales was 
recorded at the Eighth Annual Exhibition 
and Sale of New Jersey Designer-Craftsmen 
at the shop of Martin Stan Buchner in Han- 
over. A record of 1,489 visitors attended the 
weekend exhibit, and 70 per cent of the 
items displayed were sold. 

This year, for the first time, the New 
Jersey group invited non-members and out- 
of-state craftsmen to submit entries. Some 
408 pieces were submitted by 45 craftsmen, 
and a four-man jury accepted 243 items 
representing the work of 34 artists. Chair- 
man of the jury was Howard Ackerman, 
jeweler and art teacher in Newark high 
schools. Other members were Norma Fox, 
weaver from Summit (NJ.), Dorothy Lar- 


son, ceramist and glassworker from Wash- 
ington (N.J.), and Emil Milan, woodworker 
from Orange (N.J.). All four belong to the 
sponsoring New Jersey organization. 

With work being accepted in all craft 
categories, the following craftsmen were 
represented: Sydel and Howard Ackerman 
(jewelry), Alice Adams (weaving), Robert 
Blasberg (hooked rugs), Martin Stan 
Buchner (woodwork), Michele and Ed 
Chandless (rugs), James Crumrine (ceram- 
ics), E. R. Denmark (silver), Gertrude 
and Carl Espenscheid (ceramics and enam- 
els respectively), Neil Festa (ceramics), 
Betsy Fitch (textiles), Arthur Floyd (ceram- 
ics), Norma Fox (rugs), Inger Friis 
(jewelry), Michael Galardi (wood), Jane 
Grammer (jewelry), Esther Greenleaf 
(ceramics), Nora Herz (ceramics), Mary 
Kahler (wood), Ruth Kenley (ceramics), 
Hui Ka Kwong (ceramics), Dorothy Larsen 
(fused glass), Myles Libhart (enamels), 
Ted Lowy (jewelry), Emil Milan (wood), 
Constance and Ted Newitts (enamels, 
silver), Molly Norwine (jewelry), Shirley 
Schwartz (enamels), Yasuko Tada (ceram- 
ic jewelry), Rosemary Taylor (ceramics), 
Oppi Untracht (enamels), Yien Koo Wang 
(ceramics). 


ALLIED ARTS April 6-29 
Fifteen Eastern craftsmen were invited to 
exhibit their work in the Allied Arts Exhi- 
bition held in the Gallery of The School of 
Architecture at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Troy (N. Y.). The show, the first 
extensive exhibit of this type for the Insti- 
tute, was organized by Gallery director Mor- 
ton Gassman and Dorothy Hauf, president 
of the New York State Craftsmen’s Guild. 
Craftsmen represented in the show were: 
George Stark, Buffalo (N. Y.); H. Lee 
Hirsche, Williamstown (Mass.); Frances 
Simches, Rensselaer (N. Y.); Kenneth 
Green, New Paltz (N. Y.); Otto Jiskra, 
Depew (N. Y.); Edward Bosworth, Ithaca 
(N. Y.); Robert Turner, Alfred Station 
(N. Y.); Luella Williams, Ithaca (N.Y.); 
Vincent Clemente, Utica (N. Y.); Z. Thomas 
Strecker, St. Charles (Ill.); Berta Frey, 
Bearsville (N. Y.); Kurt Matzdorf, New 
Paltz (N. Y.); Earl Pardon, Saratoga 
Springs (N. Y.); Frances Boothby, Eagle 
Mills (N. Y.); Edward Chavez, Woodstock 
(N. Y.). 


CONNECTICUT WEAVERS May 2/ 

The Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut 
held its 1960 Annual Exhibit at the 
North Congregational Church in North 
Woodbury. The event, held in conjunction 
with the Guild’s annual meeting, gave the 
more than 100 members an opportunity to 
compare and exchange samples of projects 
assigned to the organization's six geograph- 
ical area groups during the year. 

Nell Burow of Springdale won first prize 
for a two-panel room divider in blues and 
purples of silk, cotton, rayon and linen 
interspersed with short rows of small bells. 

Second prize went to Dorothy Kaestner 
of Darien for a skirt of Mohairlaine knit- 
ting yarn in jade green, turquoise and 
wedgewood blue. Marie Hallee of Bantam 
took third prize with a white silk stole 
whose ends were finished with several rows 
of intricately knotted fringe. Winners were 
selected by popular vote of the members 
present at the exhibit. 


DFC formart 


modeling clays 


for ceramists who require . . . 
* good working consistency 
¢ uniform texture 
¢ uniform water content 
less shrinkage 








Prepared Formart clays... are care- 
fully milled and mixed with water for 
excellent plasticity and workability. 


Dry Formart clays keep indefinitely. 
Mix with water as needed for desired 
consistency. 


At Cone 06, Formart dry or prepared 
clays burn to light pink buff color. 


Precision-controlled DFC Formart 
clays guarantee satisfactory results for 
amateur and professional clay craftsmen. 
Used in schools, colleges and commercial 
potteries for more than 50 years! 


Red Modeling clay, another DFC 
product, also is available in dry or pre- 
pared form. Burns to orange-red color 
at Cone 08; rich red color is attained at 
Cone 05 to 06. 


Other DFC ceramic items:DFC spe- 
cialties of particular interest to ceramic 
artists are: gas-fired kilns (2 models in 5 
sizes each), standard pottery kiln, high- 
temperature test kiln, variable speed pot- 
ter’s wheel. 


MDenver Fire Clay nately 


3033 Blake Street Denver 17, Colorado 
Please send further information on: 


——— = se 
Standard Pottery Kiln 
__—Other Ceramic Supplies 


NAME: : 
SCHOOL OR COMPANY:- 
[SES 

= oe >) = 








MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 


gy <a qe nen: 
% es, Pe seeee sore 


sea SS ae 


From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 5c post 


Marguerite P. Dauison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


MOSAIC- 


NEW IDEA BOOK 
and CATALOG 


send 25c to: 
the ,MOsaic ARTS CO. 


Box 719 PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
4 Chaberah visit showroom at 
3522 Bivd. of Allies (Ockland) 








BAROQUE GEMS 
POLISHED GEM STONES OF INTERESTING AND 
VARIED SHAPES AND SIZES. ‘, in. to 2 ins 

Fine Materials 


Fed. Tax where indicated 
Rese Qtz. (Quartz) 
Rutilated Qtz 
Touwrmalinated Qtz 
Agate— Mixed 

/ venturine 


Rieh Colors 


Prices per ounce Add 10 


° 
Tourmaline 
Madeira Citrine 
Golden Citrine 
Citrine Mived Lot 

LARGE STOCK of Pearts, Cabochons, Faceted Stones 
Gem Rough. Findings, tools, wire, FREE BULLETINS 


ASTRO LAPIDARY CO. 


611 BROADWAY GR 7.6985 Cor. W. Houston 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. OPEN: Mon-Sat, 11:00-6:00 





LIQUID PLASTICS 


for Embedding and Laminating, Casting and 
Molding, Tile, Mosaic and Jewelry work 


Send 25¢ for Manval 
THE CASTOLITE CO. Woodstock, ill. 


Write to Dept. 4-55 
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BOOKS 


Swedish Handweaving by Malin Selander, 
published by Wezata Forlag, Goteborg, Swe- 
den, and distributed in the U. S. by Craft 
and Hobby Book Service, Big Sur, Calif., 
12 $6.95 


28 pages 

This, Malin Selander’s book, is as 
pleasant a volume as her first one which ap- 
peared in its English version in 1956 under 
the title “Weaving Patterns.” Both books 
were published in Swedish and translated 
into English by Karin Haakonsen-Melander 

It would not have been amiss if the books 
had been titled “Weaving Patterns, Vol. I” 
and “Weaving Patterns, Vol. II,” thereby in- 
dicating the relationship of one to the other 
and at the same time providing both with 
titles definitively descriptive of their con- 
tents. The title, “Swedish Handweaving,” in- 
herits considerable vagueness when it is used 
to encompass a group of com- 
posed to conform to contemporary trends 

", especially when so many of the designs 
are simple variations on themes too universal 
to be claimed as uniquely Swedish. 

The book is, essentially, a compilation of 
“recipes.” The table of contents includes the 
following categories: Tablecloths, Hand Tow- 
els, Napkins and Place Mats, Pillow Cases, 
Curtain Fabrics, Drapery Fabrics, Uphol- 
stery Fabrics, Bedspreads, Cotton Fabrics, 
Woolen Fabrics, Stoles, Robe Fabrics, Cush 
ion Covers, Rug in Rep Weave, Rag Rugs, 
Rug of Cowhair Yarn and Rya Rugs. Except 
for the inclusion of the category Stoles and 
the deletion of the category Mattress Covers, 
this is the same table of contents listed in 

Weaving Patterns.” 

In general, the material is well organized 
und clearly presented on pages that are de 
lightfully uncluttered. In a few instances 
some related fabrics are grouped and shown 
together on a single page; otherwise, each 
fabric is given a full-page presentation show- 
ing a black and white photograph along with 
specifications for reproduction of the fabric. 
The threading, tie-up and treadling drafts 
appear as a single unit which is quite easily 
read; as a further aid, “In designs where 
more than one color or one quality is used, 
each yarn color or size is designated by 
a symbol which reappears in the threading 
and treadling drafts.” This system of draft 
notation seems to be most efficient and it is 
unfortunate to detract from it by showing 
the drafts in such small scale. Even a slight 
increase in size would have been helpful, 
ind it seems likely that this could have been 
accomplished without destroying the effect 
achieved through the luxurious use of blank 
space. The warp arrangement for each fabric 
is shown in an excellent table form similar 
to one used by many American mills. All 
yarn sizes are specified except those of wool, 
which are indeterminately described as “|! 
ply fine tweed wool yarn,” “white 2 ply wool 
yarn,” “blue | ply wool yarn.” Further lay- 
out information includes the width of the 
warp in the reed, the total number of ends, 
the reed size and the number of threads per 
dent, and the weft shots or filling picks per 
inch. Whenever additional information is re- 
quired, it is footnoted 

Sixteen full-page plates show “132 of these 
fabrics in full color” and there is no denying 
the advantage of showing in color as many 
of the fabrics as possible; nor is there any 


second 


“designs 


question as to the importance of having color 
plates that are compositionally attractive 
However, if color plates are meant to be used 
as the reference point for color specifica- 
tions, then they must be treated as specifi- 
cations and arranged according to certain 
requirements of clarity and accessibility. 
Since this book makes constant references to 
the color illustrations, their arrangement be- 
comes very important. When a single page 
shows as many as 16 fabrics—laid flat, hung, 
draped, folded, rolled—arranged in all di 
rections of the compass, the caption “Start 
ing at the top, from left to right:” is the clue 
to a tedious search. A few of the plates are 
simple enough to be easily read, but not the 
majority of them 

With respect to techniques, Malin Selan 
der’s book should be a useful reference for 
weavers of some experience. Since the book 
comprises layout specifications, it would be 
beyond the comprehension of a beginner un 
less he were working with an instructor. The 
techniques presented are listed as follows 
Monk's Belt, Basket Weave, Cross Twill, 
Plain Weave, Overshot Patterns, Diamond 
Twill, Barley Corn Pattern, Damask, Goose 
Eye, Wavy Twill, Twill Plaids, Huckaback 
and Tabby, Rosepath, Lace Weave, Laid-In 
Technique, Honeycomb, Herringbone, Dou 
ble Weave, Soumak, Krabbasnar, Loop 
Weave, Rep Weave, Rolakan, and Rya. 

The fabrics presented in “Swedish Hand 
weaving” can safely be classified as traditional 
and pleasantly conservative. The most seri 
ous criticism of Malin Selander’s book cen 
ters in the fact that the subject is presented 
so inflexibly, as though based on a narrow 
concept. As early in the book as page six 
there appears this italicized paragraph 

lt is recommended that the weaver use 


the exact colors given in the instructions 
The chanee of a single 
bination will result in an 
effect from that given in the 
experienced weavers find it exceedingly dif 


ficult to predict the finished appearance when 


color or color com 
different 
Eve ” 


entirely 


pictures 


colors are changed 
Also, in the preface Malin Selander says 
In my teaching I find a constant need 
for new designs. Hobby weavers avidly 
search for new patterns. The enthusiastic re 
sponse to “Weaving Patterns” induced me to 
compose several such new designs This 
new collection was first published in Swedish 
It is my sincere hope 
will find it 


also 


and was well received 
that English-speaking weavers 
inspiring and useful 

This raises a question that usuaily is re 
solved according to the particular philosoph 
ical concepts that give basis to an individual's 
life; teacher, designer-weaver, hobby weaver, 
student or neophyte—each may find a dif 
ferent answer, but the question is the same 
What kind of an expe’ -nce does this indi 
vidual want—to give o: receive—through 
weaving? If nothing more is wanted beyond 
achieving a state of mechanical proficiency, 
then perhaps the above advice would not be 
directly harmful and the exercises presented 
in “Swedish Handweaving” should prove 
helpful; otherwise, the advice is, at best, dull, 
and, at worst, dangerous. Any individual pos- 
sessed of sufficient creative drive would not 
so much avoid the advice as he would ignore 
it, thereby escaping any ill effects; but in 
every other case this approach is question- 
able because it could serve to damage the 
creative capacities of the individuals involved. 

It seems unfortunate, too, to stigmatize 








you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one place 

CRAFT METALS—Sterling and Fine 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, 
minum 

TOOLS—For jewelry making, metalsmithing 

JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold filled 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 

ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes, kilns, etc 

STONES umble polished baroque 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 


Prompt service our specialty. 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 


5 W. Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 


Silver 
Alu- 


stones 











Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


The quarterly with something for every hand 


weaver 


Jom t thousands who read & re-read every 


issuc 
Write for brochure and prices of back issues 


l yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5S yrs. $15 


canadian postage 50c, Pan American & Foreign $1 yr. extra 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 


Materials for All Crafts, 
irts, Hobbies 


Asheville, N. C. 


IRENA 
BRYNNER 


closed july and august 
to contact 


8 College Pk. PI. 


please write or phone 


46 West 55 Street Ci 5-2795 New York 





The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 
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ALL-NEW! 1960 btdition. 190 pages—cxriting 
new tems! Since 1812. world’s most com 
source for rare imported 
reek - bottom tees. Inlays, 
hard-to-find hardware. inlaid wood picture kits, 
new brass 
projects 
Get FR years subscription to “Chips @ 
rite! 

ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 

2050 Eastchester Rd.. Dept. K-2, New York 61, N. Y. 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jode, Stor Seapphires, Star Rubies, Emeralds, 
Rubies, Sapphires, Opals, Amber, Agates and 
many other ornamental stones. All imported 
directly by vs. Cotalogue on request. 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Bo 
North Hollywood, “Calhe 














hobby weavers as a group in avid search of 
“new patterns”—-satisfied with what they find 
in someone else's book. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that Malin Selander intended to imply 
this, yet it is an inference which could easily 
be drawn from the statement made. 

Quoting from CRAFT HORIZONS (May/June 
1959, “The Trouble With Craft Books”) 
. the most pernicious effect is that which 
undermines native talent and the beginning 
craftsman’s struggle to find a language of 
design ...” What is gained if the language is 
never his own? 

It is difficult to resolve the recommenda- 
tion that “the weaver use the exact colors 
given in the instructions” with the hope ex- 
pressed that “weavers ... will find it inspir- 
ing...” If there is no danger of being trapped 
by these contradictions, then Malin Selan- 
der’s “Swedish Handweaving” is a good addi- 
tion to your bookshelf AZALEA THORPE 


FOR THE AMATEUR 

Ceramics Handbook by Richard Hyman, pub- 
lished by Arco Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York, 144 pages, over 300 black and white 
photographs. $2.50. 

Although written with the hobbyist in mind, 
the final chapters of this thorough and down- 
to-earth book (a reissue of the popular first 
edition published in 1953) deal with the 
more intricate phases of pottery, including 
detailed chapters. on building a potter's 
wheel and constructing a kiln and a compre- 
hensive pictorial catalogue of ceramic acces- 
sories and equipment—all of which might 
be of help to professional craftsmen. Step- 
by-step illustrations accompany a clear text 
which covers, in part, sculpting, molds and 
mold making, slip casting, fettling, decora- 
tion, bisque firing, glazing, tiles and dinner- 
ware, jewelry and lacework. Also included 
is an index of ceramic materials, together 
with a helpful list of prices, and a glossary 
of ceramic terms 


Basic Woodwork Projects by Harry McGinnis 
and M. J. Ruley, published by McKnight & 
McKnight Publishing Co., Bloomington, II1., 
149 pages, over 130 illustrations and dia- 
grams. $3.20 

Of help to junior high school and industrial 
arts woodworking instructors should be this 
compilation of 68 beginning woodwork proj- 
ects. A list of materials needed, a working 
drawing (together with alternate designs on 
some projects) plus a photograph of com- 
pleted object is included with each project; 
a work procedure is not listed as authors 
feel the experience of planning the construc 
tion of a project is valuable to the student. 
Projects range from the simple cutting 
boards. knife holders, trays and candle 
holders—to full-scale pieces of furniture 
modular cabinets, room dividers, end tables, 
study desks. With only a few exceptions, the 
designs throughout are tasteful and uncom 
plicated. 


Samplers and Stitches by Grace Christie, 
published by Hearthside Press, Inc., New 
York, 152 pages, 250 illustrations and dia- 
grams. $4.95. 

Now in its seventh printing, this book has 
established itself as one of the foremost 
handbooks in the art of embroidery. The 
diagrams are reproduced with clarity (nu- 
merous examples of old embroideries are 
included), and the text is both lucid and 
practical. 








SKUTT & SONS Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for .. . 








VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 
POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 
insure you delightful new 
freedom from mechanics. 

Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer 
i. butt Sona 
x-acto’ 


MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 
Two Years of field testing $19? 
Permanently lubricated, 
mudproof, etc. 
2618 S.E. Steele, Portland 2, Oregon 
(Manufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns) 
* 


*Pat. Pending 


@ Guard operates on 
chuck principle with 
positive locking at any 
point...from complete 
recess of blade to full 
extension. 


ad Accommodate reg- 
ular X-acto surgically- 
sharp, instantly inter- 
changeable blades. 


@ Sliding metal guard 
assures eclube safety 
in carrying, handling 
and storage. 


Open Closed 
No. 1G (Illustrated) $1.20 
No. 2G (Not Shown) $1.50 


Send 25¢ for latest 
“Buying Guide.” 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-57 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 














For the Ceramist . . 


STAINED GLASS 


a complete, new service in an 
Old World Art Medium 
Complete open stock of supplies, in- 
structions, designs and kits for creating 

Stained and Leaded Glass 


Send for Brochure and Price List 


Mass ~ tel 


P. ©. Box 2010 
Santa Fe 4, N. M. 








POTTERS 
WHEEL 


a smooth running 
rugged wheel 
suitable for school 
or studio use. 
Price: $175.00 
F.O.B. 


Rovte | 
Verona, Wisc 


HARVEY K. LITTLETON 











A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Prompt service on every croft need. Leathercraft 
Metalcrafts, 


Ceramics 


Enameling, Woodenwore, Mosaic Tile 
Art Supplies Since 1910 


Send 25¢ for catalog today. Dept. H 


many others 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British Imports 
Evenweave linens for Cress Stiteh. 


Twills, Cabrtes, 


Drawn 


Embroidery, Croehet. 
rating —-*- Needlework, Smocking, Assiesi, ete.), 
— a ransters, Het tron Transfer Pencil 
Write for information and samples to 


JOAN TOGGITT 
Avenve, New York 17, 


52 Vanderbilt 
Send 25¢ for handling charges 


nN. Y 





——e C. W. SOMERS & CO.——. 
Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catelogve on requesi 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributer for Handy & Har nan 











GENUINE AQUAMARINES, 6m/m faceted round, 
special price $2.50 ec 
GENUINE GOLDEN CITRINE TOPAZ, 7 Ay pa, I m/m 
faceted rd eo 
GENUINE TIGER-EYE CAMEOS, aan . ‘Chinn, 
6 «x pe Fe oct. Special Price $1.25 ea 
10% Federal Tax On All 
PRICE LIST 25¢—Mention Ad —— — 
R. C. ROMANELLA 
22 West 48th Street New York 36, N. Y. 


(Coramica 
A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We hove ded ovr busi to mix all ciey 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone #010 to cone 
#8. (Art wore—stone ware.) Write for our special 
sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 
D. WelfeCe., inc., 62 Horatic St, ‘ ¥. 14, WA4-1176 
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| Over-all height of viewer 


Company, 





PRODUCT NEWS 


MAGNIFYING VIEWER with built-in illumina- 
tion has 6-inch by 6-inch optically ground 
plastic lens and should be of use to jewelers 
or other craftsmen working with small parts. 

finished in metal- 
For more informa- 
Dept. 29, 


lic silver—is 9 inches 
tion, write Fostoria Corporation, 
Fostoria, Ohio 


DELTA POWER TOOLS have added three new 
models to their line of power tools. A new 
gap-bed 12-inch wood lathe has a variable 
speed drive with an easy-to-read speed scale 
and a conveniently located hand wheel for 
quick dialing of any speed from 660 to 3,550 
rpm. Other features: a massive one-piece 
bed; a double row, pre-loaded spindle bear- 
ing at the work end; and handy storage 
shelves. Weight without motor is 270 pounds 
Price without motor is $314 F.0.B 

The second product is a new low-cost ply 
wood cutting blade with a 7-inch diameter, 
200 small teeth around its edge, and a %- 
inch arbor hole. Made for 8-, 9-, and 10 
inch saws, the smaller diameter 
cutting speed. Price is $3.25. 

The final product is a new 9-inch radial 
saw called the “Super 900" which features a 
full I-hp motor that develops up to two 
horsepower under load, and up-front con- 
trols for table adjustment. The increased 
power enables the to cut straighter, 
faster and smoother, in many cases eliminat- 
ing finish sanding. List price with motor is 
$239. For further information about all three 
tools, write to Rockwell Manufacturing 
Delta Power Tool Division, 495 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


increases 


saw 


Lexington 


an extensive new line of solid 
including burrs, inter- 
boring tools, reamers, 
is available by writing to 
Latrobe, Pa 


CATALOG of 
carbide fluted tools 
nal grinding tools, 
drills and routers 
Kennametal Inc., 


LUBRICATION KIT consists of high-pressure 
pistol-type oiler that dispenses drop or steady 
fine stream of oil and a hand-sized grease 
gun that develops up to 3,000 psi. Manufac- 
turer states units load easily, are made of 
unbreakable plastic. Price is $3.75. Cold 
Spring Products Co., Cold Spring, N. Y 


CHIC white mucilage in a squeeze bottle is 
stated to be exceptionally strong, to dry 
clear and clean a minute after application 
1% ounces of Chic is 39¢, and larger sizes 
are available. Manufacturer is Wilhold Prod- 
ucts, 4600 Erie St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 


Brookfield, Connecticut 


LIL! BLUMENAU, Weoving 
INGE BROUARD, Rug Weoving 
PAUL BROUARD, Silk Screening 

IRENA BRYNNER, 
FRANCES FELTEN, Metalsmithing 

BERTA FREY, Weoving 
HENRY GERNHARDT, Ceramics 
DAVID HOLLEMAN, Ceramic Mosoics 
MARISKA KARASZ, Creative Needlework 
MARGARETA OHBERG, Weoving 
GEORGE WELLS, Rugmaking 


Jewelry 


Courses April through September 
BROCHURE READY APRIL FIRST 








HAYSTACK 


10th SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 27 - August 27 


WEAVING GRAPHICS 
CERAMICS WOOD-DESIGN 
COLLEGE CREDIT OR NON CREDIT 


wRiTe 
Haystack Mountain School 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


of Crafts 











CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


FASHION 

CERAMICS 

WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESION 
on INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING EMAMELING 

MLLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 

DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 


11141 Best Bovleverd, Cleveland 6, Obie 
Courses ter students of weav- 


. metalemithing 
seulpture 


1960. Send for Catalogue 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY ROAD, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 


CLASSES IN 
NORTHWEST 


ALLIED ARTS 


BX476 LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 





Flower Painting, a— 





Bookbinding, Seletion 
Tapestry, Sculpture, 
Weaving and other crofts. 
For men and women. Dey 
and 


























CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 





BOOKS 
BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


OUT OF PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters- 
burg, Virginia 


DIMENSION OF DESIGN: This valuable book 
was edited from the taped transcripts of the 
Second Annual Conference of American Crafts- 
men held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin in June 
1958. it is an essential reference for those 
whe wish to know about the creative, social 
and economic problems of the craftsman today. 
To complete your Conference series, there are 
also some copies still available of ASILOMAR, 
the record of the First Annual Conference of 
American Craftsmen held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Gallery interested in purchasing or consignment 
of crafts for resale. Write to: The ARTISAN, 
500 Stuart, Junior League Building, Houston 6, 
Texas. 


SELL, profitable artistic gift novelties. Lists 25¢. 
Somples, $2.00. MOTIWAILA, Third Bhoiwada 
38CH, BOMBAY 2 (India). 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





CERAMICS 
HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CERAMICS (cont.) 


CERAMIC ARTS & CRAFTS, a monthly mago- 
zine full of step-by-step ceramic projects. $3.00 
per year; 2 years, $5.00. Ceramic Arts & 
Crafts, Box 4011, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 
27, Michigan 





DANCE 


SUMMER DANCE FESTIVAL every Monday at 
8 o'clock. Leading dancers in modern, ballet 
and ethnic fields. Lecture Demonstrations, Sym 
posiums. Adm. $1.00. New Theatre for Dance. 
144 Second Avenue (9th Street) New York City 
Al 4-047). 





DECOUPAGE 


DECOUPAGE—Here’s how you do it. Practical 
information and suggestions in attractive how-to 
booklet, illustrated: $1.00. Create unique gifts 
amusing conversation pieces, decorative fur 
nishings. Wilderness Trading Post, Seven Mile 
Ford, Va 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





INDIAN RELICS 
2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





INSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTIONIST PAINTING, incorporating 
metals, ceramics, woods, etc. Ken Beldin, 
Tenancingo, México. Instruction also available 
in Mexican crafts. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS, drilled, undrilled, 
round, baroque, all colors. Loose semi-precious 
stone beads. List 10¢. HATHAWAY'S, 1112 
Woodhaven 21, L. I, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOGUE OF GEMSTONES and FIND- 
INGS. Rhinestone Supply Co., Scottsdale, Ari- 
zona. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 

(cont.) 
GEM CUTTING for jewelry craftsmen. Tradi- 
tional, free-form, or your design. Cabochon or 
facet. F. R. Gilbert, 826 W. Prince Road, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3” x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam., $1.50 ea.; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%" x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 
Sth St., New York 11, N. Y. 





MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


APARTMENT WANTED. Craft Horizons editor 
seeks 3 or 342 room unfurnished apartment in 
Village area or off lower Fifth Avenue. Sep- 
tember Ist occupancy. To $150. long lease 
considered. Weekdays Cl 7-1985, evenings and 
weekends RE 4-6285. 





MOSAICS 


‘MOZO”—Unique %" x %" Terrazzo Mosaic 
Liberal sampling of various colors—$1.00 Post 
paid. EXTRA SPECIAL—12 polished California 
beach stones—$1.00 Postpaid. Creative Mer- 
chandisers, 1821 Fourth St., Son Rafael, Calif. 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manval 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. H-155, Woodstock, 
Iinois. 





WEAVING 


SALE—Woolen, Rayon, Cotton Weaving Yarns 
at less than cost. Sorry, no mail orders or 
samples. APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM, 
FREELAND, MICHIGAN. 


























is for the service at Western—fast and 
dependable. Western's complete facil- 
ities—including typography, printing. 
binding. electrotyping, plastic plates, 
mats and stereotyping —all under one 


roof. save you time and money. 


Western Newspaper Union 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 




















